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LINES. 
On yon dark-bosom’d mountain 
The sunbeams are glancing, 
On lake and om fountain 
The light ray is dancing ; 
But yon mountain is dark, though the sunbeams are bright, 
And yon fountain is cold, though ‘tis quivering with light. 


So one bosom with sadress 
Feels dark and oppress’d, 
While around mirth aad gladness 
Illumine each breast ; 
And the smiles that to others with rapture may glow, 
Leave that bosom alone to its darkness and wo. 


THE GIRL OF CADIZ. 
By Lord Byron. 


The following song, which has never yet been published, was written 


by Lord Byron in the original M.S. of Childe Harold, in the place of the 


song to Inez, which has been hitherto substituted for it in all the pub- 


lished editions :— 

Oh never talk again to me 

Of northern climes and British ladies ; 
It has not been your lot to see, 

Like me, the lovely girl of Cadiz. 
Although her eye be not of blue, 

Nor fair her locks, like English lasses, 
How far its own expressive hue 

The languid azure eye surpasses ! 


Prometheus-like, from beaven she stole 
The fire, that through those silken lashes 
In darkest glances seer to roll, 
From eyes that canuot hide their flashes; 
And as along her bosom steal 
In lengthen’d flow her raven tresses, 
You'd swear each clustering lock could feel, 
And curl'd to give her neck caresses. 


Our English maids are long te woo, 
And irigid even in possession ; 
And if their charins be fair to view, 
Their lips are slow at Love's confession 
But born beneath a brighter sun, 
For love ordain’d the Spanish maid is, 
And who—when fondly, tairly won— 
Enchaats you like the Girl of Cadiz? 


The Spanis maid is no coquette, 
Nor joys to see a lover tremble, 

And if she love, or if she hate, 
Alike she knows not to dissemble, 

Her heart can ne’er be bought or suld— 
Howe’er it beats, it beats sincerely ; 

And, though it will not bend to gold, 
"Twilllove you long and love you dearly. 


The Spanish girl that meets your love 
Ne’er taunts you with a mock denial, 
Forevery thought is bent to prove 
Her passion in the hour of trial. 
When thronging foemen menace Spain, 
She dares the deed and shares the danger; 
And should her lover press the piain, 
She hurls the spear, her love’s avenger. 


And when, beneath the evening star, 
She mingles in the gay Bolero, 
Or sings to her attuned guitar 
Of Christian knight or Moorish hero, 
Or counts her beads with fairy band 
Beneath the twinkling rays of Hesper, 
Or joins devotion’s choral band, 
To chaunt the sweet and hallow'd vesper;— 


In each her charms the heart must move 

Of all who venture to bebold her; 
Then let not maids less fair reprove 

Because her bosom is not colder; 
Through many a clime ‘tis mine to roam 

Where many a soft and melting maid is, 
But none abroad, and few at home, 

May match the dark-eyed Girl of Cadiz. 

——- 
OUR ANECDOTAGE. 
( Now first published from Manuscripts. ) 

The story of the mother of the Duke of Luxembourgh, which he bim- 
self told to Charles IL. at Paris, and which Erskine, Master ofthe Charter 
House, said he beard him tell the King; Erskine, related it to a clergy- 
man, who repeated it to the writer. 

“ The Duke of Luxembourgh, who himself wanted not the report 
of a dealer in magic, and other unholy practices, told this story of his 
mother :— 

‘She wasa mean woman, and bred in a cabaret; yet was she hand 
some, portly, and court-like. She met with a stranger in the field, who 
perceiving her ambition, began to tell her fortune—that she should be 
greatly advanced, and inferior to very few in the kingdom; and this he 
would assure her for many years (I think he said fifty), if she would 
give her soulto him. She did it with solemnity. Not long after, the 
great Montmorency, whose fame all France—nay, all Europe, has beard 
of, came that way, is struck by her features and humour, and ina short 
time marries her, or makes her his mistress, and not long after dies 
leaving hera great widow. The French historians say of him, that at 
last he married herneanly. Long after this (it may be fifty years), there 
comes a man in the habit of a p»ysan, rapping Lard and long at her gate 
—she lived in great splendour 








The porter asks him what he would | 


jhave? Hereplied*To speak with your Lady.’ The porter reproves 
him for his sauciness, and claps the door on him. By and by, at the 
second gate (for there were three in all, and so many Walls, before one 

came to the mansion-house) the paysan knocks again. ‘ How came you 
j bere?’ saith the porter. ‘That's nothing toyou!’ he replies; ‘Il would 
| speak with your Lady.’—' Send up your message,’ said the porter, and 
| claps to the Cooragain. Ere long, a greater knocking than ever is heard 
atthe third gate. This alarmed them all within, and the lady looking 
out of her window, inquires what the matter was? The porter goes up 
) to her and tells her the whole story—that a plain paysan, without a band 
&c. would needs speak to her herself. Down she goes to him imme- 
diately, which made them all stare—shows great respect to him. By 
and by, she goes down on her knees; but he having given her a blow 





beg her life and farther time, for they heard at a distance some suppliant 
jand mournful words.—Luxembourgh always wrote bimself Luxem- 
bourgh and Montmorency.”’ 
| This strange story is gravely recorded inthe Manuscript Diary of Dr 


the days of Charles the Second and his successor. The Doctor, doubt- 
less, was well satisfied with its authority; it is direct, since Erskine, the 
Master of the Charter-House, who related it, was present when this fa- 
mous Duke of Luxembourgh himself told it to the King. Such tales 
formerly were not uncommon. We ourselves cannot forget the story 
} of our Nurse concerning “ the prond Lady of Hatton Garden.” She, 
amidst a midnight revelry, on the summons of an unknown personage, 
| instantly descended the stairs, and had her brains dashed against the door- 
posts; blood which no art of man could ever obliterate! We have not 
forgotten our trembling infantine inquiries after these visible satanic 


spots. Thered door-posts we never discovered; but efter many years | 


jot manuscript researches, we certainly have the lady in question. The 
tradition of the nursery had preserved the life, character, and behaviour 
| of one of the haughtiest viragos in England, that memorable Lady Hat- 
| ton, who became the redoubtable consort of the most eminent of lawyers, 
| Sir Edward Coke, who, on more occasions than one, had every reason 
| to be convinced that ‘the Devil was in her.” And thus we find how, in 
the most popular tales, more secret truths are conveyed than we can al- 
| ways account for. 
Ta the present case, though we cannot unfold the mystery, the how or 
the why the mother of this Duke of Luxembourgh was got rid of, we sus- 
pect the means. This Duke was accused of holding a communion with 
evil spirits; it was not difficult at that time to persuade a hero, ignorant 
and superstitious, that he was a conjuror. A contract with Satan, signed 
by the Duke, was actually laid before his judges when he was imprisoned 
for being connected with an association of poisoners, and for having at- 
tempted the life of his lady. Modern writers Have alleged that these 
calumnies were the cruel inventions of a faction. Be this as it may, 
there seems little doubt that the Duke told this mysterious story to Charles 


paysan, of whose quality we ean have no doubt. He gave oo other reason, 
than that her lease of life of fifty years” had elapsed, and the whole now 
| reverted to the black lessor. The Duke of Luxembourgh, on the whole, 
| appears to have been resigned, and seems to have told the maternal his- 


| tory with great filial affection. 





| "Thurloe, the Secretary of Cromwell, told Mr. Howe (a celebrated 
Dissenting Minister), with whom he would set up some nights in religious 
jand other conversation, that things were come to that pass, that he could 
| dispatch ia two or three lines of a letter what heretofore would have 
| cost five thousand pounds in an embassy—so potent and feared was Oli- | 
| ver Cromwell both at home and abroad. When the Secretary brought 
hisletiers to Mazarine forthe Protector’s signature, Cromwell would | 
ladd with his own band-writing usually, ‘‘ As you value my friendship, | 
| deal well with the Protestants of France.”” Once there was an order} 
in France to send forces to Piedmont, where the Duke of Savoy was | 
destroying the Protestants, which as soon asthe Protector heard of, he | 
instantly wrote to my Lord Lockhart that he should, as soon as ever he | 
received these letters, go to the Cardinal and the Queen (Mazarine and 
the Queen Regent) and require the countermanding of these forces or | 
else to denounce war against them. These letters were so pressing, that 
lcoming in the night, his Lordsdip went both to the Cardinal and the 
| Queen. They did not retire to rest that night, but immedi itely called a | 
| Cabinet, and forthwith revoked the forces. 
Thurloe was sole secretary, and might have got what fortune he would, | 
| yet he left no more than a small estate of two or three hundred per 


wondered at those furmer times, compared with these, and said of hie 
knowledge, Secretary Thurloe refused thirty thousand pounds—a sum 


\that would have bribed the honestest Secretary in Europe at this | 


day. 


' 

| Cromwell was in the Banqueting House to receive the Duke of Cre- 

| qui, as Ambassador of the French King. Great was the state and com- 

| pliments; after which, the Duke delivers a letter into Cromwell's bands, 
which was superscribed— 

“« To his most Serene Highness 

| Olirer. Lord Protectorof England, Scotland, and Ireland.”’ 
He looks wistly (earnestly allentive) upon the letier—puts it into bis 
pocket—turns away without speaking a word, or reading it. The Am- 
bassacor was highly vexed at this, and as soon as he could meet with Se- 
eretary Thurloe, expostulates with him for the great aff mat and in-} 
dignity, offered by bis master to so great a prince, asking him what 
he thought the case might be? Thurloe answered, he thought the 
Protector might be disp'cased at the sapers: ription of the letter, The 
Duke thought it was according to form, and in terms as agreeable as 
could he, “ But,” said Thurloe, ‘ the Protector expected that your King 
should heve written to ‘ Our dear brother Oliver!” 


It is said that the Ambassador, having written this over to France, the 
King exclaimed “ Shali [call this fellow my brother?”—* Ay !" replied 
Cardinal Mazarine, “ eall him your father, if needs be.” A letter was 
sent with the desired superseription This was told by Judge Rookby 
who was present at the delivery of the letter 

Cromwell, Mr. Byfield of Surrey, and Sir John Evelyn.—Cromwell 
made them friends, on a quarre! about the re pairs of the church 
Evelyn compleined of Byfield re flecting on him in his sermons, and} 
Byfield solemnly pr tested to God that he never had Oliver, torn 


that killed her, vanishes away. It was supposed that she knelt to him to | 


Sampson, an eminent physician, connected with the political cireles in | 


II. ; nor is it less obvious that the Duke knew something more than he | 
told, or that he believed that his mother bad been fetched away by the | 


ling to Evelyn, said, “I doubt there is something amiss; the word of 
God is penetrative, and finds you out. Search your ways!" This 
he spake so sympathetically, with plenty of tears, that both, and all 
who were present, fella weeping also. Then Oliver asked Evelyn 
what it would cost (o repair the ehurch !—* Two hundred pounds."“— 
Cromwell enlled for his secretary Malyn (quere Marvell), and ordered 
him to pay one hundred pounds to Evelyn towards the repairs. “And 
now, Sir,” said he, “TL hope you'll join ‘with ime, and raise the other 
hundred.” A curious trait of Cromwell's flesibility of character in its 
quiescent state, when his never-failing tears, and “the unction” of his 


spiritual oratory, were always found to be as invinvible as when at the 
head of his troops 


Mr. Gilbert said he had been that morning to visit Mr. Baxter (the 
famous controversialist), whom he found hard at stady, and expressed 
himself to be very desirous that God would spare his life till he bad 
finished some studies and thoughts he was about for the Church of God. 
“'Traly,” said Gilbert, “IT think you are in the right; you may do more 
service here on earth than you can do in heaven.” This iden pleased 
Baxter much, and according to custom, made bim paraphrase upon it, 
From this active and cheerful diving Gillert went to Dr. Owen, a di- 
vine equally celebrated with Baxter, who held opposite tenets. Him 
he found geunting and weary, and wishing himself out of this world, 
“Tow you (wo great men, Mr. Baxter and yourself,” said Gilbert, 
“who could never agree in your lives, cannot hit it in the matter and 
manner of your dying.’—" What doth and saith Master Baxter?" 
asked Dr. Owen. Gilbert told him; adding, “Ithink Mr. Baxter is in 
the right."—" Who is in the right, or who is in the wrong,” concluded 
| Dr. Owen, “LT know not; but l would I were in Heaven" 

These two characteristic anecdotes may show that often a system of 
divinity has been adopted in the degree it sympathized with the consti- 
tutional temperament of its advocate. Baater and Owen were both the 
| most eminent of our Nonconformists, though in every other respect 
| these great controversialists were directly opposed to each other. 


An epigram made by Tom Paine, oa Count Zenolio's large nose, was 
given to me by its author, with whom | happened to travel in a Dili- 
, gence in France, in the year 1802:— 


} “ Going along the other day 


Upon a certain plan, 
I met « Noss upon the way, 
Behind it was a man. 


‘Lealled unto tue Nose to stop, 
| And when it had done so, 

| The Man behind it he came up— 
They made Zevon.” 


Bishop Corbet and others have anticipated the main idea. “ Yon fel 
low behind the bush there,” was the irreverent witticism of the Bishop 
at a Confirmation, having oceasion to speak sharply to one with a large 
beard, 

The Nose, asan invisible atom in ereation, or its apparition as the 
portent of ils owner, has been « favourite feature for the hyperbolical 
fancies of every people—a fund of inexhaustible drollery to the bur- 
lesque writers, as we see in the Greek Anthology, the Roman Martial, 
the Italian and French Conteurs, down to the days of Sterne's Blawk- 
enbergius. There is a simplicity and quaintness in this epigram of the 
famous Thomas Paine indicative of his shrewdness: and as far as we 


| 


| know, it isthe only specimen we possess of his familiar muse. 


—— 
PETER SIMPLE, OR THE TRIALS OF A YOUNG 
MIDSHIPMAN. 
By the author of Newton Foster. 
[We continue this amusing narrative from our paper of Sept. Ist. j 


Now that [have been on board about a month, I find that my life is 
not disagreeable, I don't smell the pitch and tar, and I can get into my 
hammock without tumbling out on the other side. My messmates are 
good-tempered, although they laugh at me very much; but I must say 


| that they are not very nice in their ideas of honour. They appear to 


consider that to take you in isa capital joke; and that because they 
laugh at the time that they are cheating you, it then becomes no cheating 
atall. A few days after | came on board, I purchased some tarts of the 


| bumboat woman, as she is called; I wished to pay for them, but she had 
jannum. In the time of the Restoration,the Duke of Bedford one day | no change, and very civilly told me she would trust me, She openeda 


narrow book, and said that she would open an account with me, and I 
could pay her when I thought proper. ‘To this arrangement I bad no 
objection, and I sent up for different things until [ thought that my ac- 
count must bave amouated to eleven or twelve shillings. Asl promised 
my fether that I never would run in debt, I considered that it was then 
time that it should be settled. Whenl asked for it, what was my sur- 
prise to find that it amounted to £2, 14s, 6d. I declared that it was im- 
possible, and requested that she would allow me to look at the items, 
when U found that | was booked for at least three or four dozen tarts 
every day, ordered by the young gentlemen “ to be put downto Mr, 
Simple’s account.” [was very much shocked, not only at the sum of 
money which | had to pay, but also at the want of honesty on the part 
of my messmates; but when I complained of it in the berth, they all 
laughed at me 

At last one of them said, “ Peter, tell the truth; did not your father 
caution you not to run in debt?” 

Yes, he did,” replied 1. 

“[ know that very well,” replied he: “ all fathers dothe same when 
their sons leave them; it's a matter of course. Now observe Peter; it 
is out of regard to you, that your messmates have been eating torts at 
yourespense. You disubeyed your father's injunctions before you bad 
been a month from home; and it is to give you a lesson that may be use- 
ful in after life, that they have considered it their duty to order the tarts. 
I trust st will not be thrown away upon you. Goto the woman, pay your 
bill, and never runup another.” 

That J certainly shall not,” replied I; and as 1 could not prove who 
ordered the tarts, and did sot thiek it fair that the woman should lose her 
money, I went up and paid the bill, with a determination never to open 
an account with any body again. : 

But this left my pockets quite empty, so I wrote to my father, stating 


\ the whole transaction, and the consequent state of my finances. My 
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father, in his answer, observed that whatever might have been their mo- 
lives, my messmates had done me a friendly act; end that as I had — 
my money by my owe carelessness, | must not expect that he w ould “4 
low me any more pocket-money. Bat my mother, who added @ ay 
script to his letter, slipped ina five-pound note, and I do believe that) 
was with my father’s sanction, although le pretended to be very an 
gry ot my forgetting his injunetions. This Simely relief made me 
quite comfortable again. What a pleasure it is to receive @ letter 
from one's friends when tar away, especially when there is some money 
init! 

A few days before this, Mr. Faleon, the fi 
put on my side-armns to go away on duty. L replied, that [had ne ither 
dirk or cocked hat, although Ihad applied for them He laughed at 
my story, and sent me on shore with the master, who bought them ; 
and the first lieutenant seot up the bill to my father, who paid it, and 
wrote to thank him for his trouble. That morning, the first lieutenant 
srid to me, “Mow, Mr. Simple, we'll take the sine off that cocked 
hat and dirk of yours. You will go inthe boat with Mr. O'Drien, 
and take care that none of the men slip away trom it, and get drunk at 
the tap.” 

This was the first time that Thad ever been sent away on duty, ana I 
I pot on myt ji unitorm, 
the men were 





; 
? 
} 


ret lientenant, ordered me to 


was very proud of being an officer in charge 
and was ready at the gangwoy a quarter of on hour hefore 
piped away. We were ordered to the dock-yard fo draw sea-stores. 
When we errived there, | was quite astonished at the piles ot timber, the 
ranges of storehouses, and the immense anc hors which lay on the w hart. 
There was such a bustle, every body ay peared to be so busy, that Twant- 
ed to look every way at once. Close to where the boat landed, they 
were hauling a large frigate out of what they called the basin; and I 
was so interested with the sight, that Iam sorry to say I quite forgot all 
about the boat's erew, and my orders to look after them, What sur- 
prised me most was, that although the men employed appeared to be 
sailors, theie language was very dfferent from what Thad been lately 
accustomed to on board of the hig le. Instead of damning and swear- 
ing, every body was so polite. “ ¢ dvlige me with a pull of the starboard 
bow hawser, Mr. Jones.” —" Ease off the larboard hawser, Mr. Jenkins, 
if you please.” —"' Side her over, gentlemen, side her over.” —" My com- 
pliments to Mr. ‘Tomkins, and request that be will cast off the quarter 
check. Side her over, gentlemen, side her over if you please «In 
the boat there, pull to Mr. Simmons, and beg he'll do me the favour to 
check her as she swings. What’sthe matter, Mr. Johnson?"—*" Vy 
there's one of them ere midshipmites bas thrown a red hot tater out of 
the stern-port, and hit our officer in the eye.”"— Report him to the 
commissioner, Mr. Wiggins; and oblige me by under-running the 


guess-warp. Tell Mr. Simkins, with my compliments, to coil away 
upon the jetty. Side her over, side her over, gentlemen if you 
please.” 


I asked of a bystander who these people were, and he told me that 
they were dock yard mateys. 

During the time that 1 was looking at the frigate being hauled out, 
two of the men belonging to the boat slipped away, and on my return 
they were notto be seen. I was very much frightened, for lL knew that 
I had neglected my duty, and that on the first occasion on whieh [had 
béen intrusted with a responsible service. What todo ¥ didnot know. 
Tran up and down every partof the dock-yard until 1 was quite out 
of breath, asking every body Imet whether they had seen my two 
men. Many of them said that they had seen plenty of men, but did 
not exactly know mine ; some lnughed, and called me a greenhorn, At 
last Lmeta midshipman, whotold me that he had seen two men en- 
swering to my description on the roof of the coach starting for London, 
and that [ must be quick if I wished to catch them ; but be would not 
stop to answer any more questions. TI continued walking about the yard 
until T met twenty or thirty men with grey jackets and breeches, to 
whom IL applied for information; they told me that they bad seen two 


' snarling over the shin bone 


' 


| 


che Albion. 


of an os, cracking it like a nut, when by 
some mismanagement, one en 
suspended fell down, striking the 
was at supper, and bursting it open. 
chandelier fell, the cage opened, and the lioness sprung out. I remem- 
ber to this moment seeing the body of the lioness in the air, and then all 
as dark as pitch. Whatachange! nota moment before all of us staring 
with deligit and curiosity, and then to be left in darkuese, horror aud 
There was such screaming and shrieking, such crying, and 
| fighting, and pushing, and fainting, nob dy knew where to go, or how to 

find their way out. The people crowded first on one side, and then on 
| the other, as their fears instigated them. I was very soon jammed up 

with my back against the barsof one of the cages, and feeling some 

beast ley hold of me behind, made a desperate effort, and succeeded in 
climbing up to the cage above, not however without losing the seat of 
| my trowsers, which the laughing byana would not let go. I hardly 
| knew where I was when I climbed ap; but I knew the birds were most- 

lv stationed sbove. However, that I might not have the front of my 
| {rowsers torn as well us the behind, as soon as I gained my footing { 

turned round, with my back to the bars of the cage, but 1 had not been 
‘there a minute, before Iwas attacked by something which digged into 


door of the cage in which the lioness 
It was all done in asecond; the 


| dismay ! 


me like a pickaxe, and as the hyena had torn my clothes, I had no de- | 


fence against it. To turn round would have been worse still; 80 after 
having received above @ dozen stabs, I contrived by degrees to shift my 
position, until | was opposite to another cage, but not until the pelican, 
for it was that brute, had drawn as much blood from me as would have 
fed his young fora week. Twas surmising what danger I should next 
| encounte r, when to my joy [ discovered that I had gained the open door 
from which the lioness had escaped. I crawled in, and pulled the door 
| too after me, thinking myself very fortunate; and there I sat very quiet- 
| ly in a corner during the remainder of the noise and confusion. Ihad 


! ~ - x : 
| not been there but afew minutes, when the beef-eaters, as they were 


| called, who played the music outside, came in with torches and loaded 
| muskets. The sight which presented itself was truly shocking; twenty 
| or thirty men, women, and children, lay on the ground, and [ thought at 
first the lioness had killed them all; but they were only in fiis, or had 
been trampled down by the crowd. No one was seriously hart. As for 
| the lioness. she was not to be found: and as soon as it was ascertained 
| thatshe had escaped, there was as much terror and scampering away 
| outside, as there bad been in the menagerie. It appeared afterwards, 
that the animal bad beenas much frightened as we had been, and had 
‘secreted herself under one of the waggons. It was sometime before 
| she could be found. . At last O'Brien, who wasa very brave fellow, 
went a-head of the beef-eaters, and saw her eyes glaring. They bor- 
rowed a net or two from the carts which had brought calves to the fair, 
and threw them over her. When she was fairly entangled, they dragged 
her by the tail into the menagerie. All this while I had remained very 
‘quietly in the den, but when I perceived that its lawful owner bad come 
| back again to retake possession, [ thonght it was time to come out: so I 
called to my messmates, who with O’Brien was assisting the beef-eaters. 
They had not discovered me, and laughed very much when they saw 
where Twas. One of the midshipmen shot the bolt of the door, so that 
I could not jump out, and then stirred me up with along pole. 
| contrived to unbolt it again, and got out, when they laughed still more, 
at the seat of my trowsers being torn off. It was not exactly a laughing 
matterto me, although I bad to congratulate myself on avery lucky es. 
cape; and so did my messmates think when I narrated my adventures. 
The pelican was the worst part of the business. O'Brien lent me a dark 
silk handkerchief, which Itied round my waist, and let drop behind, so 
that my misfortune might not attract any notice, and then we quitted the 
menagerie ; but I was so stiffthat I could scarcely walk. 
We then went to what they called the Ranelagh Gardens to see the 
fireworks, which were to be let off at ten o'clock. It was exactly ten 
when we paid for our admission, and we waited very patiently fora 


| 


} 


d of the pole upon which the chandelier was | 


At last I 


| ncyed me more than all, wes the grinning of the boys at their 


being 
served by us like footmen, as weil as the ridicule and laughter of the 
whole ship's company, who Lad assembled at the gangway. 


Wien all the pastry was devoured, the first lieutenant said, “ There, 
gentlemen, now that you have bad your lesson for the day, you may go 
| below.” We could not help iaughing ourselves, when we went down 

into the berth. Mr. Falcon always punished so good-humouredly, and 
i the other his punishments were connected with the 


in some way or 
description of the offence. He always had aremedy for every thing 


| 
| 


that he disapproved of, end the ship's company used to call him Remedy 
| Jack. 

—2 
i ARISTOCRACY. 


| And what isthe Aristocracy? Monsieur Odillon Barrot, when he 
was drawing a distinction between the Governments of Frauce and Eng- 
land, said, “In France, le roi est le premier citoyen: in Logland, il est 
| le premier gentilhomme—de son pays.” The very geatleman of gentle- 
| men—for gentlemen we all are. Among our neig):vours there is a pas 
sion for equality,—no one likes to see anyhoy better than himself. 
With us, there is a passion for inequality,—evrry one desires to be better 

than his fellows. If a young French nobleman leaves his gard with you 

itis plain Altred de Noailles. If you have to write to an English tailor, 
you must direct “ Augustus Von Stiritz, Esq.” But it is not the mas- 
ter tailor alone,—Heaven forbid !~-there is not a tailor’s apprentice, 
nora linen-draper’s boy,—there iz not one of those smart young people, 
with long, curly hair, whose white hands wield the scissors or the yard, 
—who does not, bond fide, consider himself a very gentlemantike per- 
sonnge. 


We went to the theatre the other night,—we took our place in the pit 
(for we went to hear), our hair-dresser was just by us, with his wife, a 
very corpulent lady, with fingers like sausages and a brow like a pat of 
butter. Mrs. Welcurl was a squat, dumpy figure enough—just such a 
figure as one likes to have before one at # play under ordinary circum- 
stances; but she had come out in a hurry, aad not having had time to 
arrange her ringlets, sturdily kept on her bonnet,—one of those tremen- 
dous head-contrivances, called “‘adumbrators.”’ There was a small man 
on the bench behind, whose threadbare coat said pretty plainly, that if 
he had paid to see a play, he was not one of (hose who could afford to be 
bamboozled by a bonnet. 


For some time he sat shifting from side to side, in uneasy silence; at 
length, on the encoring of a new song, he could bear his situation no 
| longer.— Madam,” said he, “ madam!" but Mrs. Welcurl’s ears were 
| perfectly impervious. The song continued.—“ How prettily she’s dress- 
fed!” said one.—* What pretty eyes!"— I declare she bas a very gen- 
| teel air !’—(nobody in the pit ever speaks of a singer’s voice.) The 
| small, thin man seized one of the fat elbows before him. Mrs. Welcurl 
}turnedround. ‘ Beg pardon ma’am, but your bonnet’—* What does 
| the fellow mean, Welcurl ?” said the dame, with a haughty tone of con- 
{tempt and indifference —* Don't fellow me, ma’am. I'm no fellow,” 
ejaculated the anti-bonnet man, kindling into wrath. “ Take off your 
bonnet,—I say you skall take off your bonnet.”—* IT shan’t, though, Mr. 
| Jackanapes;” and each party suiting their action to their words, an 
awful struggle was on the eve of commencing, when my dignified hair- 
dresser, turning round to tis wife’s antagonis’, said, ‘ One easily sees, 
sir, what company you have kept,—you're no gentleman.” —“If you are 
a gentleman,” said the panting heroine of the scene, “ why don’t you 
behave as such?" Now the swarthsome personage to whom this was 
addressed was evidently a journeyman tinker, and we therefore did ex- 
pect him to own at once that he was no gentleman, but an honast artizan 
of London, who, having paid his money, thought he nad a right to bis 
| money ‘sworth. By no means, however, and, in less than two minutes, 

the tinker threatened to knock down the bair-dresser for saying that be 





! 


| 





| 


| 


sailors skulking behind the piles of timber. They crowded round me, | quarter of an hour, but there were no signs of the fire-works being let | W45 DO gentleman. 


and appeared very anxious to assist me, when they were summoned 
away to carry down acable. LTobserved that they all had numbers on 
their jackets, and either one or two bright iron rings on their legs. 


| 
I 


off. 
until more compony should arrive, although the place was already very 
full of people. Now the first lieutenant had ordered the boat to wait for 


The fact was, that the man to whom the gardens belonged, waited | 


So again it happened to us, not long ago, to accompany a friend on his 
election canvass. Among the duties of the evening was to attend a 
| meeting of three or four hundred labourers;—these men were sitting 


could not help inquiring, although I was in such a hurry, why the rings | us until twelve o'clock, and then return on board; and as we were seven | ronnd three long tables, some with their hats on, some with their coats 


were worn, One of them replied that they were orders of merit, given | miles from Portsmouth, we had not much time tospare. We waited ano- loff,a hardy, simple, apparently unpretending race 
ther quarter of an hour, and then it was agreed that as the fireworks | 


to them for their good behaviour. 


My friend rose to 


address his constituents. ‘ Gentlemen!” he exclaimed,—‘ I will not 


was proceeding on ve ; , were stated in the handbill to commence precisely at ten o'clock, thatwe | call you gentlemen” (a murmur went round)—“ Fellow-countrymen 
; g on very disconsolate, when, xs I turned a corner, to iy 
, , ’ “ 


my great delight I met my two men, who touched their hatsand said that 
they had been lookingfor me. I did not believe that they told the truth 
but I was so glad to recover them that I did not scold. 


on board, and taken off my dirk and cocked hat, I felt for my pocket | 


handkerchief, and found it was not in my pocket, having in all proba- 
bility been taken out by the men in grey jackets, who, in conversation 


After I had gone } 


were fully justified in letting them off ourselves. O'Brien went out and 
returned with a dozen penny rattans, which he notched in the end. The 
fireworks were on the posts and stages, al! ready, and it Wao agreed that 
we should light them all at once, and then mix with the crowd. The 
| oldsters lighted cigars, and fixing them in the notched end of the canes 
| continued to puff them until they were all well lighted. They handed 


and friends.” The speech was along one, and a good one, but his at- 
| torney told ns that the commencement wou!d give general dissatisfaction; 
| and so in sooth it did, for we heard many mutter, as we went away, that 
they had never been addressed so disrespectiully before. Was there 
| ever vanity so mistaken! Why have not our “ bold peasantry, their 
| country’s pride,” sufficient respect for themselvesto despise a title which 





with my messmates, I discovered to be convicts condemned to hard Ja. | Oe to each of us, and at the word we all applied them to the match | they cannot accept with pleasure, without showing they are ashamed of 


bour for stealing and picking pockets. 


A few days alter, we all bad leave from the first lieutenant to go 
to Portdowa fair, but he would only allow the oldsters to sleep on 
shore. 

It really was a most beautiful sight. The bright blue sky, and the 
coloured flags flapping about in all directions, the grass so green, and the 
white tents and booths, the sun shining so bright, and the shining gilt gin- 
gerbread, the variety of toys and variety of noise, the quantity of people 
and the quantity of sweetments; little boys so happy. and shop people 
80 polite, the music at the booths, and the bustle and eagerness of the 
people outside, made my heart quite jump. ‘There was Richardson, 
with a clown and harlequin, and such beautital women, dressed in clothes 
all over gold spangles, dancing reels and waltzes, and looking so happy! 
There was Flint and Gyngell, with fellows tumbling over head and heels 
playing such tricks—eating fire, and drawing yards of tape ont of their 
mouths. Then there was the Royal Circus, all the horses standing ina 
line, with men and women standing on their backs, waving flags, while 
the trumpeters blew their trumpets. And the largest giant in the world, 
and Mr. Paap, the smallest dwarf in the world, and a female dwarf, who 


| papers, and soon as the fire communicated, we threw down our canes 
jand ran in among the crowd. Inabout half a minute, off they all went 


} inthe most beautiful confusion; there were silver stars and golden | 


stars, blue lights and Catharine-wheels, mines and bombs, Grecian furies 
and Roman candles, Chinese trees, rockets and illuminated mottoes, all 
' firing away, cracking, popping. and fizzing at the same time. It was 
unanimously agreed that it was a great improvement upon the intended 
) show. The man to whom the gardens belonged ran out of a booth 
| where he had been drinking beer at his ease, while his company were 
waiting, swearing vengeance against the perpetrators; indeed, the next 
day he offered filly pounds reward for the discovery of the offenders, 
but [think that he was treated very properly. He was, in bis situation, 
a servant of the public, and he had behaved as if he was their master. 
Weall escaped very cleverly, and taking another dilly, arrived at Ports- 
mouth, and were down tothe boatin good time. The next day I was 
so stiff and in such pain that | was obliged to go tothe doctor, who put 
me on the list, where [ remained a week before I could return to my 
duty. So much for Portdown fair. 


It was on a Saturday that [returned to my duty, and Sunday beinza 


what they really are? Freemen they may be called—a nobler apella- 
tion; but gentlemen !—where, oh where, in the name of Providence, 
shall we find a Plebian?) Where bas this vulgar folly originated? It is 
extraordinary, when there is once a radical vice in a government, to see 
how almost every absurdity and defect in a people may Le traced up to 
it. Money, in a country like ours, may be obtained in any trade or any 
profession. But power, rank of every description, bas been open to 
money—to money without honour, character, or merit. A usurer made 
his 200,000/. in defiance of the law. He purchased a borough for 50,0001. 
and he became a lawgiver. Spurned, as Mr. Sampson Moses, for an 
exacting rogue, by every pettifogger, he is courted as Sampson Moses, 
Esq. M.P. the proprietor of Old Sarum, by the prime minister. Nay, be 
hecomes a baronet—a peer. He has his order, whieh he swears to stand or 
fall by. But what are all the good people, his intimate acquaintances in 
Change-alley ?—are not they gentlemen also 7—at all events, money 
could make themso. All men who have money, then, or who are 
making money, fairly consider themselves gentlemen, or gentlemen to 
be; and the antique term, the sole beauty of which is aitached to the 
iron times of chivalry, when to be of gentie blood was to be of unsullied 


was still smaller, and Miss Biffia, who did every thing without legs or fine day, we all went on shore to church with Mr. Falcon, the first lieu. honour, is now granted to every rogue who has money, and assumed by 


. ; 7 - 
arms. There was also the learned pig, and the Herefordshire ox, and a 
hundred other sights which Lcannot now remember, 


tenant. We liked goingto church very much, not, [am sorry to say, 


We walked about | {rom religious feelings, but for the following reason :—the first lie utenant Claim to superiority of those who take rank above him. 


every ragamuflin who has not, since he can see nothing to respect in the 
Ilence the 


for an hour or two seeing the outside of every thing: we determined to | Sat in a pew below, and we were placed in the gillery above, where he perpetnal struggle throughowt every class of the community in this coun- 


go and see the inside. First we went into Richardson's, where we saw 


a bloody tragedy, with a ghost and thunder, and afterwards a pantomine | very quiet, and [| may say very devoutly, during the time of the service, | away the life of the society of the “ Morning Post.” 


full of tricks, and tumbling over one another. 
other things, I forget which, but this I know, 
outside was better than the inside. 
agreed to go into a booth and have something to eat 
ranged all round, and in the centre there was a boarded platform for 
dancing. ‘The ladies were there all ready dressed for | 


: Aes » bead 
music was so lively, that I felt very much inclined to dance, but we had 


agreed to go and see the wild beasts fed at Mr. Polito’s menagerie, and | tty-cook’s as usual, and as soon as we perceived the peop'e coming out | lady’s invitations, that he can stick up over his chimney- 
as it wus now almost eight o'clock, we paid our bill and set off. It was a of church, we put all our tarts and sweetmeats into our bats, which we is taught to detest being called the son of the rich mere 


very curious sight and better worth seein 
never had an idea that there were so ma 
They were all secured -in iron cages, and a large 
with twenty lights, hung in the centre of the booth, 
ed them up, while the keeper went round and stirred 
with his long pole; at the same time be gave us their histories, 
which were very interesting. I recollect a fewof them. There 
was the tapir, a great pig with a long nose, a variety of the hiptos 
tomass, which the keeper said was an amphibilious animal, as couldn't 
live on land, and dies in the water—however, it seemed to live very well 
of a. Then there was a kangaroo with its young ones peeping out 
& most astonishing animal. The keeper said that it brought forth 

two young onesata birth and then took the 
until they arrived at years of discretion 
. (U shall not forget him.) with a large bag under his throat, 
wi ich aman put on his head, asa night-cap: this bird feeds its young 
= its - a blood when fish are scarce. And there was the laughing 
pe iaene ood liken human being in distress, and devours 
aan the t meance—a sad instance of the depravity of hu- 
. » As the Keojer observed. There waéa beautiful creature 
the royal Bengal tiger, only three years old, what growed ten inches 
every year, and never arrived at its full growth. The one we saw mea- 
sured, as the keeper told us, sixteen feet from the snout to the tail a 
seventeen feet from the tail to the snout : but there must h ot ; " a0 
mistake there. There was a young elephant and ¢} aa | my or poor 
other animals, which [forget now, so [ot all go on ne te ” the the a y 
pa mr which occurred. The ke« perh rd oke ie pr ‘an portnte 
o rt Me e Tk} : ; } 
se commenced feeding them. The great lion was growling and 


Then there was the pelican of 


| first to one 


could not see us, nor indeed could we see him We always remained 


asermon. Some how or other, the first lieutenant had scent of our 


yartners; and the proceedings; we believed that the marine officer informed against us, Who has also made £200,000, and who still lives in the city. 


and this Sunday he served us a pretty trick. We had been at the pas- 


through the green blinds. We had no suspicion, but thorght that he 


had come out of the church a little sooner than usual. When we ar- 


rived on board and followed bim up the side, he said to us, as we came | 


on deck,—" Walk aft, young gentlemen.” We did; and he desired us 
to toe a line,” which means to standin arow. ‘ Now, Mr. Dixon.” 
said he, “ what was the textto-day ?" As he very oflenasked that ques- 
tion, we always left one in the church until the text was given out, who 


bibles to be ready if he asked us. Dixon immediately pulled ont his bi- 
ble where he had marked down the leaf, and read it. “O' that was ih 
said Mr. Faleon; “you must have remarkable good ears, Mr. Dixon. to 
have heard the clergyman from the pastry-cook's shop 
men, hats off. if you please.’ , 
expected, were full of pastry. “ Really, gentlemen,” said he, feeling 
the different papers of pastry and swectmeats, “fam quite delighted to 
perceive that yon have not been to church for m thing. 
away with sumany good things pressed upon 
Master-at-orms, send all the ship's boys aft.” 


; Now, gentle- 
We all slided off our hats, which. as he 


Few come 
heir seat of memory 


The boys all come tumbling up the ladders, and the first lieutenant 
desired each of them to take a seat upon the carronade slides 
they were all stationed, he ordered us to go rou 
quest their aces at 


j 4 
i € 


When 
nd with our hats and re 


dt a 


wanes of rt, which we were oblig 0 de, handing 
and then to an t li the bats were all empty 


W bat an- 


iry. 


ITence in a great measure, that fashionable vulgarity which wears 
The creature 


Then we saw one or two | but the clergyman who delivered the sermon was so tedious, and had Who has been raised by his wealth, and his wealth alone, into a new 
that generally speaking, the sucha bad voice, that we generally slipt out as soon as he went up into sphere, fee Is uneasy and uncertain in bis position. 
After this, feeling very hungry, we the pulpit, and adjourned into a pistry-cook’s opposite, to eat cakes and the foundation on which be stands—he strives to bolster up his self-es- 

The tables were | tarts and drink cherry brandy, which we infinitely preferred to hearing teem by other vanities. 


He does not respect 


He strives to render the distance as wide as 


possible between himself, residing in Grosvenor-square, and his friend, 
He no 
longer counts the guineas he gets, but the grer: man’s cards, or the fine 
His son 


—_ 
ant, and to as- 


g than any thing inthe fair; | then slipped o. our beads, and took our station at the church-door, as! pire to become the devoted and inseparable friend of the spendthrift 
ny strange animals in existence. | if we had just come down from the gallery, and had been waiting for, peer. 


His daughters are bred “to marry for connexion,” and are there- 


chandelier, | him. Instead, however, of appearing atthe church-door, he walked up fore hawked about to every bail where the sprigs of nobility may look 
and light. the street, and desired us to follow him to the boat. The fact was. he | them over; miserable wriggling, giggling things, perpetuelly low from 
them up | had been in the back room at the pastry.cook’s, watching our motions | a perpetual effort to be elegant :— 








—*“ Had he family 

Blood, though it were only a drop, his heart 

Would pass for something; lacking such descent, 

Were it ten times the heart it is, ‘tis nought.” 

The Hunchhach. 


The 


Ii is amusing enough just now to see the effect of this struggle. 


m into its stomach again, brought it to us in the pastry-cook’s shop, when we all marked it in our! violent pledges that are demanded against the interest of the aristocracy, 


and the ardent desire to get aristocrats to give them. The newspapers 
ery ont they bope nothing so shocking will happen as the election of 
men who have not large property. The electioneering committees pro- 

| test that they must have gentlemen of rank and fortune. 
A candidate of popular principles was wanted the other day. A very 
able and respectable barrister was applied to, and went down to the 
place in consequence. ‘ What are your opinions?” said the leading 
requisitionists —The opinions were capital, just what they anted.— 
But lo! a discovery was made. The barister’s father,—a very excellent 
and worthy man,—was a schoolmaster.—“ Your father a schoo!master ! 
—Oh that will never do! Your abilities we acknow ledge, vour principles 
are excellent,—bat if your father’s a schoolmaster, you are not the mae 
to represent us. If indeed you bad been Mr. Serjeant, we might have 
looked over this, but plain Mr, and your fathera schoolmaster, it will 
never do."—Here are your pseudo liberals, who are for the rights of the 
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people and the diffusion of general knowledge, which they do not seem 
to see is—the diffusion of political power. 


But this is not so good asa note that actually came under our eyes | 


five days ago. It was written from a place within thirty miles of 
London. 
“ Dear 

“ We wanta liberal candidate sadly,—He must be a steady reformer 
and ready to open bis purse-strings, for the common people here are very 
poor, and will go with the bigaest bidder. 

“ He will be required to make several pledges. He must promise to 
vote for a reform in the church; for the abolition of slavery, and the 
cheapening of sugar; for the destruction of the East lodia monopoly, 
and the cheapening of tea. He must declare against all corn laws, and 
be in favour of an equitable adjustment of the national debt. As the 





law of primogeniture is making some noise with the radicals, it would | 


be advisable for him to be against that. [f you know of sacha geutlle- 
man, pray write immediately.—He must be a person of consideration, 
—a director, a banker, or a gentleman of landed property,—il a noble 
Jord, so much the better. “Yours truly.” 


The director was wanted to vote against the East [udia monopoly ; 


the landed proprietor against the corn laws; and the noble lord was just | 


the person to be opposed to primogeniture! Nor is it only in our choice 
of men who are to make our laws and to keep our purses, that we show 
the same sapient passion for geatility. Ask a person what he thinks of 


his physician.—A very gentlemanlike man forsouth. His lawyer is a. 


geutlemanlike man also; the clergyman of his chapel—he tov is a very 
er man; his intimate companion, a decidedly gentlemaniike 
ellow. And yet, as “ gentlemanlike” is meant to be understood, this 
epithet in no way interferes with the physician being a quack or an old 
woman; the lawyer a fool ov a rogue ; the clergyman a profligate or a 
hypocrite ; the intimate companion the dullest dog in existence. ‘This 


they may be, or may not be: butat allevents, they are, very gentle. | 


manlike people. Is not this preposterous? Would not Touchstone 


himself tell you that we ought to choose our companion for his wit and | 


amiability ; our clergyman for his charity and humble heartedness; our 
lawyer for his honesty and ability ; our physician for his medical science ; 


our representatives for their talents and principles—and their talents and | 


principles only. They do not represent their own property and fortunes 


—they representours. As for those worthies who imagine that because | 


they are gentlemen they ought to be legislators—who contrive iv hiteh 
into some old corner of their addresses an honourable mention of their 
family and their prospects,—we commend them to the anecdote of Mar- 
sha! Meilleraye, who, when asturdy gentleman of Bretagne asserted that 
if he was nota marshal, be was, at all events, of the wood of which a 
marshal was made, very politely assured bim that when marshals were 
made of wood, his preteusions should not be forgotten. But then a 


Cees is wanted who can contribute to the charities, and give blan- | 


ets to the poor. 
A new chivalry isinthe field. The nobility of knowledge must be- 
come the aristocracy of the’epoch. ‘The beautiful theory of St. Siunon,— 


for so far, if so far only, is it beautifui,—that to the superiority of the | 


mind, which elevates and poetizes power, power should and ought to be 

conferred, is not yet ripe for realization ; but if we know any thing of 

the future, we know that the two great axioms on which society will 

work out its new changes are,—the diffusion of power with the diffusion 

of intelligeuce—the diffusion of property with the diffusion of power. 
—~p—. 


THE LOST JAGER, 


“1am for the Gemsjagd this morning, Netty,” said young Fritz of the. 


Back Alp, as he swaggered over the threshold of her grandmother's cot- 
tage: thatis, be did not exactly swagger, but be stepped in with such an 
air, such as became the handsomest biirsch, and the stoutest wrestler, 
and the best shot in Grindlewald, and who knew withal that he was be- 
loved, deeply and dearly, by the prettiest fraulein of the valley. And 
a she was—a dear little bashful drooping mountain daisy, with such 


air—not black—not exactly black—but with a glossy golden brightness | 


threading through it, like—what shall [liken it to !—like miduight braid 
ed with a suu-beam. And she looked so handsome in her Bernese bon- 


net with its airy Psyche-like wings; and she tipped so lightly; and 1| 


believe, to say the truth, she had the only handsome foot and ancle in 
the parisi—and such an one !—and then she bad such a neat, light, 
elastic, little figure. Suffice it to say, she was Fritz’s liebeken, and Fritz 
was a passable judge of female beauty, aud himself the Avionis of Grtu- 
dlewald. And she was the sun of the valley, or rather the mild moon— 
or, in short, sun, moon, and stars; and had been so denominated in 
sundry clumsy German rhymes in ber praise, by Hans Keller, who, with 
a like multiplicity of attributes, was himself the Horace—and Virgil, and 
Anacreon, and—schoolmaster of the neighbourhood: very clever, and 
very crazy. Darling Netty—many an evening, as, by a surt of accident 
prepense, [ happened to saunter by with my pipe, and lingered to gossip 
away half an hour of bad German, with Fritz and his intended, and ber 
dear, drowsy, deaf, old grandmother, | have thought Fritz was a very 
happy man; and perhaps, to say the truth—perhaps—envied bhim—a lit- 
tle.—Heaven forgive me! 

“Tam for the Gemsjagd this morning,” said Fritz, as he flung his arm 
round the blushing maiden. Old Clausen marked some half dozen of 


” 


them up by the Roseulani Gletscher yesterday ; and I think we shall pul! | 


down some of the gallants, before we have done with them. He pro- 


mised to meet me at the chalet at eleven; and, by the shadow of the | 


Eiger, it must be close upon the hour: so come with me luck, and by to- 


; “ 
morrow evening at farthest, we shall be back with a couple of noble 


gemsen. ‘ Down, foolish fellow !—down, Blitz!’ said he to bis dog, that 


was yelping around him, in anticipation of the sport. “ Why he is as | 


fond of chawois hunting as his master. Look at him, Netty.” 
But Netty did notlook. Fritz knew we!l enough that she dreaded, on 


his account, even to terror, the perils of chamois bunting ; but he was | 


devoted to it, with an enthusiasm which is so common to those who 
practice that dreadful diversion. Perhaps this passion did not compete 
with his love for Netty; perhaps it did. He had never gone, it is true, 
without her consent ; but it was as well for both, that the question had 
never been brought to an issue, whether he would have gone without it, 
Not but that he loved, really loved Netty; but be thought her fears very 
foolish, and laughed at them, as men are very apt to do on such ocea- 


sions. Netty started when be mentioned the Gemsjagd, and bowed her | 


head to his breast—perhaps to hide a tear—perhaps to examine the buckle 
of his belt, ia which, at that moment, she seemed to find something par- 
ticularly interesting. Fritz talked on laughingly, as he thought the best 
way to dispel her fears was uot to notice them at all: so he talked, 
as I said, until he had no apology for talking any more; and then he 
paused. 

“Fritz! my dear Fritz!” said she, without looking up, and her fingers 
trembled in the buckle which she was still examining, ‘** My deer Fritz!” 
—and then she paused too. 

“Why, my deas Netty,” said he, answering her implied expostulation, 
“T woulda’t like to disappoint old Hans—after Wednesday, you know” 
—and he kissed her cheek, which glowed eveu deeper than before. 


“ After Wednesday, I promised never to hunt chamois again ;-but I must | 


£9, once—just once—to drink a farewell to the Monck and the Aarhom, 
to their own grim faces—and then—why, Til make cheese, and cut wood 
and be a very eurth-clod of the valley, like our good neighbour Jacob 
Biedermann, who trembles when he bears an avalanche, and cannot leap 
over an ice-cleft without shuddering. But once—just once—come with 


me luck, this time, and, for the future, the darlings may come and browse | 


in the Wergisthal for me.” 

“T did not say L wished you not to go, Fritz.” “ No; but you looked 
it, love ; and [ would not see a tear in those bright eyes, for all the gem 
sen between this and the Orteles; but you kuow, my dear, there is really 
no danger; and if I could persuade you to give ie your hearty consent 
and your good wishes”— 

“Tltry, Fritz”-- 

“What! with that sigh, and doleful look !—No, no, Netty; I will send 
an apology to old Hans.” Here Blitz, as be puta smal! bunting horn 
in the dog’s mouth, and pointed up the hills, ‘“‘ Off, boy ! to the Adel. 
boden. And now, have you any thing to employ my clumsy fingers 
or shall we take a trip as far as Bobren’s Chalet, to see if the cream 
and cheese of my little old rival are as good as their wont. I shall 
g° and saddle old Kaiser, shall I] ?—he has not been out these two days . 

Fritz, peasant as he was, knew something of the practical philosophy 


of a woman's heart, »nd had a good idea of the possibility of pursuing his ‘ ‘ 
| through his mind, and he layin the sick apathy of despeir, when we | of easements 


| feel as if the movement of a limb would be recal 


own plan, by an opportune concession of ber'’s. On the present occ asion 
be succeeded completely. 


| “ Nay, nay,” said the maiden, with unaffected good-will, “ you really 
must not disappoint Hans; he would never forgive me. So coare,” said 
she, es she unbuckled the wallet which Sung over his rig't shoulder— 
“let me see what you have here. But"—and she looked tearfully and 
earnestly in his face—you will be back to-morrow evening, will you, 
indeed!” . 
* By to-morrow evening, love, Hans—gemsen—and all. My wallet 
Fis pretty well stocked, you see; but Lam going to beg a little of ihat de 
licious Oberhasli Kircliwasser, to fill my Miseben.” 

Tneed not relate how Fritz bad his flask filled with the said Kireh 
wasser, or how his stock of eatalles was wecreased by sowe delicious 
cheese, made by the pretty hands of Netty herse f, or how sundry 
other little trifles were added tu his portable commissariat, or how hi 
paid for them all in ready kisses, or how Netty sat at the wiadow 
and watehed hin with tearful eyes, as he strode up the hill towards the 
Srheidege. 

Aithe chalet he found that Hana had started alone, and proceeded 
towards the Wetterhorn. He drew his beit tighter, and began to ascend 
the steep and craggy path, which wound round the base of the ice 
heaped mass, along the face of which, ball way to the summit, the 
clouds were lazily creeping. It wasa still, sunoy day, and be gradually 
ascended far enough to get & view over the splendid glacier of Rosentaui 
Its clearice, here and there streaked with a line of bright crystal blue, 
that marked the edge of an ice-reft. Hans was not to be seen. All was 
still, exeept now and then the shrill piping of the marmot, or the rever. 
berated roar of the summer lavanges, in the remote and snow y wilds 
above him. He had just reached the edge of the glacier, and was clam- 
bering over the lebris, which a long succession of ages had carried down 
from the rocky peaks above, when the strange whistling sound emitted 
by the chamois caught his ear, On they dashed, a heard of nine, right 
across the glacier—bouoding like winged things over the fathomless retts, 
with afoot as fitm and confident as if it trod on the green sward. Fritz 
muttered a grim dormerwetter between his teeth, when the unerring 
measurement of his practised eye, told him they were out of shot; and 
dropping down between the buge blocks of stone among which he stood, 
so as to be out of sight of the game, he watched their course, and ca! 
culated bis chance of reaching them. They crossed the glacier—sprung 
up the rocky barrier on the opposite side, leaping from erag to crag, and 
finding footing where an eagle scarce could perch, until they disappeared 
at the summit. A moment's calculation, with regard to their probable 
course, and Fritz was in pursuit. He crossed the glacier further down, 

' and chose a route by which he knew, from experience, he would be most 
likely, without being perceived by the chamois, to reach the spot where 
he expected to meet with thea At some parts it consisted but of a 
narrow ledge, slippery with frozen snow, on which even his spiked 
mountain-shoes could scarcely precure him footing. Sometimes the 
path was interrupted, and the only means of reaching its continuation, 
was by trusting himself to the support of some little projection in the 
smooth rock, where the flakes, which last winter's frost had carried 
away, broke off abruptly. Sometimes the twisted and gnarled roots 


draw their nourishment from the rock itself, offered him their sup 
port. He did not look back; he thought not of danger—perbaps 
not even of Netty—but merely casting an occasional glance to the 
sky, to calculate the chances of a clear evening, resumed his perilous 
journey. 

Many hours had elapsed in the ascent, for he wes obliged to makea 
| long circuit, and the sun was getting low in the west when he arrived at 
_ the summit. His heart throbbed andibly as he approached the spot where 
he expected to get aview. All wasin hisfavour. He was to leeward— 
the almost unceasing thunder of the avalanches drowned any slight noise 
which the chamois might otherwise have heard—and a little ridge of drift 
ed snow on the edge of the rock behind which he stood, gave him an 
opportunity of reconnoitring. Cautiously he made an aperture through 
the driitt—they were there, and he could distinguish the bend of their 
| horns—they were within reach of his rifle. They were, however, evi 
dently alarmed, and huddled together on the edge of the opposite preci 
pice, snuffed the air, and gazed about anxiously, to see from what quar- 
ter they were menaced. There was no time to lose—he fired, and the 
victim he had selected, giving a convulsive spring, fell over the cliff 
while its terrified companions, dashing past, fled to greater heights and 
retreats still more inaccessible. 


tions undergone, the many anxious hours which must elapse before he can 
have an opportunity even of trying his skill asa marksman—all contri- 
bute to enhance the intense delight of that moment when these perils 
and exertions are repaid. Fritz leaped from his lurking-place, and ran 


to the edge over which the animal had fallen. There it was, sure enough, | 


but how it was to be recovered presented a question of no little diffi- 

culty. Inthe front of the precipice, which was almost as steep and 

regular a3 a wall,a ledge projected ata considerale distance from the 

summit, on this lay the chamois, crushed by the full. To descend 
Without assistance was impossible, but there wasachalet within a couple 

of hours walk, at the foot of the Gauli Gletsher. The evening was fine, 
| there was every promise of a brilliant moonlight night, and Fritz was too 
| good a huntsman to fear being benighted, even with the snow forhis bed, 
and the falling avalanche for his lullaby. 

Gaily, therefore, he slung his carabine, paid his respects to the con- 
tents of his wallet, not forgetting the Oberhasli Kirchwasser, and as he 
made the solitude arcund him ring with the whooping chorus of the 
kuh-lied, commenced his descent towards the chalet. 

On his arrival be found it empty. The inmates had probably descend- 
ed to the lower valley, laden with the products of their dairy, and haa 
notyetreturned. [le seized, however, asa treasure, on a piece of rope 
which he found thrown over a stake, in the end of the house appropria- 
ted to the cattle, and praying his stars that it might be long enongh to 
reach the resting place of the chamvis, he once more turned his fuee to- 
wards the mountains. 

It was deep night vhen he reached the spot. ‘The moon from the 
reflection of the snow, seemed to be shining from out a sky of ebony, 
so dark and so beautiful, and the little stars were piercing through, with 
their light so clear and pure ; they shine not so in the valleys, Fritz ad- 
mired it, for the hearts of nature's sous are ever open to nature's beau 
ties, and though he had not been taught to feel, and his admiration had 
no words, yet accustomed as he was to scenes like this, he often stopped 
to gaze. The kuh-lied was silent, and almost without being aware of it; 
| the crisping of the frozen snow beneath his footsteps was painful to his 

ear, as something not in accordance withthe scene around him—'twas 
a peasant’s unconscious worship at the shrine of the sublime. But to 
say the truth, he had no thought but one, as he approached the spot 
where the chamois lay. The ledge on which it had fallen ran a conside- 
rable way along the face of the cliff, and by descending at a point at 
| some distance from that perpendicularly above it, where a piece of crag 
projecting upwards, seemed to afford bim the means of fastening secure- 
ly his frail ladder, he hoped to be able to find his way along to the de- 
sired spot. Hastily casting a few nots on thé rope, to assist him in his 
ascent, he committed himself to its support. He had arrived within a 
foot of the rocky platform, when the piece of crag to which the rope 
had been attached, slipped from the base in which it seemed so firmly 
rooted, struck in its fall the edge of his resting-place, sprang out into 
vacancy, and went booming downwards to the abyss below. 

Fritz was almost thrown over the edge of the precipice by the fall, 
but fortunately let go the rope, and almost without at all changing the 
position in which he fell, could trace the progress « f the mass as it went 
whirling from rock to rock, striking fire wherever it touched in its pas 
sage, until it crashed amid the pine trees. With lips apart and eyes 
starting from their sockets, while his fingets clutched the sharp edges of 
the rock until they were wet with blood, he listened in the intense ago 
ny of terror to the sourds which after a long interval, rose like the voice 
of death, from the darkness and solitude below. Again all was silent— 
still he listened—he stirred not, moved not, he scarcely breathed—he 
felt that kind of trance which falls on the spirit under the stroke of some 
unexpected calamity, of a magnitude which the imagination cannot 
grasp. The evil sialks before our glassy eyes, dim, and misty, and 
shapeless, yet terrible—terrible ! He had just escaped one danger, but 
that escape in the alternative before him, scarcely seemed a blessing 
Death! and to die thus! and to die now ! by the slow, graduated torture 
of thirst and starvation, almost within sight of the cottage of bis des- 


of astunted pine, whict had wrought into the clefts, and seemed to | 


The triumph of a conqueror fora battle won, cannot be superior to | 
| that of an Alpine huntsman for a chamois shot. The perils run, the exer- 


tined bride. Thoughts like these passed hurriedly and convulsively | fumes ina slow cautious stream, t 


ling the numbed sense | ment 


| of pain, and adding acuteness to its pangs. At length, with a violent 
effort, he sprung upon bis feet. He ran along the | dge, leaping many 
an intervening chasm, from which even he would at another moment 
have shrunk. His hurried and oppressed breathing approached almost 
to a scream, as be sought in vain fora projection in the smooth rock. 
by which at whatever risk, he might reach the summit. Alas! there 
was none. He stood where but the vultare and the eagle had ever 
been, and from which none but they could escepe. Te was now at the 
very extremity ot bis narrow resting place, and there was nothing before 
bim but the empty air, How ineredulous we are whea utter hopeless- 
ness is the alternative 


Voce mure he returned—once more he examined every spot which 

resented the shightest trace of a pra ticable passage, once more in Vain, 
He threw himeelf on the rock, his beart seemed ready to burst, but the 
crisis of bis agony was come, and he w epthkea ehild P 

Tlow ofte n when madness is b imiog in the brain, have tears left the 
soul placid and resigned, like the calm twilight melancaoly ofa summer's 
eve, when the impending thunder cloud tas dissolved into a shower. 

| Fritz wept aloud, and long and deep were the sobs which shook ever 
fibre of his strot § frame; but they ceased, and be looked up inthe face 
of the placid moon, hopeless aud yet not tu despair, and his breathing 

'wasas even aud gentle as when be gaged up towards her on yester-eve, 
from the rustic balcony of Netty's cottage. Aye, though he ‘thought of 
thateve when, her cheek reclined on bis bosom, they both satin the still 
consciousness of happiness, gazing on the blue glaciers, and the ever- 
Insting and unchanging snow peaks. He had no hope—but he felt not 
despair—the burning fangs of the fiend no longer clutched his beart- 
strings. He sat and guzed over pine forest and grey crag, and the frozen 
and broken billows of the glaciers, and the snows of the W aterhom, 
with their unbroken wilderness of pure white, glistening in the moon- 
light, and far, far Seneath him, the little dusky cloudlets dre aming across 
the valley, and he could trace in the misty borizon the dim outline of 
the Faulhorn, and he knew that at its base, was one heart that beat for 
him as worn~n’s heart alone can beat, and yet he was resigned 

The moon neared to ber setting, but just before she went down a black 

| serull of cloud stretched across her disk. It rose higher and higher, and 
became darker and darker, until one half the litte stars which were 
coming forth in their brightness, rejoicing in the absence of her, by 
whose splendour the y were eclipsed, were wrapped asin a pall; and 
there came through the stillness and darkness a dim and mingled sound, 
the whisper of the coming hurricane. On it came, nearer and hearer, 
and louder and louder, and the pines swayed, and creaked, and crashed, 
as it took them by the tops, and now and then there passed a flash over 
the whole sky, until the very atr seemed on flame, and laid open for one 
twinkling the ragged scene, so fitting for the theatre of the fempest's 
desolation ; sod (ven the darkness was so thick and palpable, that to 
him who sat there, thus alone with the storm, it secmed as if there were 
no world, and as if (he universe were given up to the whirlwind and to 
him, And then the snow came down, sual! and sharp, and it’ became 
denser and denser, and the flakes seemed larger and larger, until the 
wings of the tempest were heavy with them; and as the broken current 
met and jostled they whirled, and edied, and shot upinto the dark hea- 
vens, iv thick and stifling masses. Scarce able to breathe, numbed with 
cold, exhausted with fatigue, and weak froin the meotal agony he had 
undergone, Fritz wes hardly able to keep his hold of # projecting edge 
of rock to which be lad clung, when, waiting to gather strength, the 
gust came down with a violence which even the alpine eagle could not 
resist, for one which had been carried from its perch, swept by in the 
darkness, blindly struggling and screaming in the storm 

Ob, Night! Night! there is something so intensely beautiful ia thee ! 
Whether in the stillness of thy starry twilight, or inthe clear, and placid, 
and pearly effulgence of thy moon; or when thou wrappest thy brow 
in its black and midnight mantle, and goest with thy tempest forth to 

| their work of desolation—Ob, thou art beautiful! The spirit of poetry 
mingles its voice with the thrillings of its wind-harp, and even in thy 
| de ey und holy silence there is a voice to which the soul listens, thougls 
| the ear bears it not. Outhe wide sea, and on the wide moor, by the 
} ocean strand, and on mountain lake, and dell and dingle, and corn-field 
and cottege, O thou art beautiful! But amid the lavange, and the ice 
(sil, and the mighty masses of everlasting snow rising up into the hen 
vens where the clouds scarce dare, amid their solitude and their majesty, 
| there is an awe in thy beauty, which bows down the soul to the dust in 
dumb adoration. The lofty choir—the dim and massy aisle— the deep 
) roil of the organ—these, even these, often strike like a spell on the coal 
j ed spirit, and the well-springs of devotion gush forth fresh and free. Yet, 
O whatare these 7 The deep music moaning from vault to vault to the 
roar of the fierce thunder; or the lofty temple, to the mighty bills, atoms 
though they be in the universe of God; or the studied darkness of the 
| shrine, to the blank dullness of the tempest night, seeming with its grim 
indefinite, to shadow forth immensity, 
| Wheat asmall portion of the poetry which the heart hes felt has ever 
been recorded. Llow many worldless thoughts—how many unuttered 
emotions, such as shine like stars over the pages of the happy few whose 
lips have been unsealed, rise in the soul of the peasant hind, and are 
known, aud enjoyed, and pass away—into the nothingness of forgotten 
feelings! Full, deep, and strong, flows onward, silently and perpetuelly, 
the stream of syinpathy ; aud here and there by the river side one dips 
in his litte piteher, and preserves a tiny portion ; while all the rest, un- 
| distinguished, passes on to the sea of wide eternity. Through the miod 
of the Alpine peasant, in such a night, with a hopeless sentence passed 
upon him, what «# world of feelings must have strayed, to which he could 
give but lisping and broken utterance. He prayed— with an artless and 
fervent eloquence, he committed bimself and his spirit to the bands of 
his God, to whose presence he seemed more nearly to approach in bis 
isolation from the world. He prayed in words such as his tongue had 
never before uttered, and with feelings such as, till that period, bis heart 
had never known. 

‘The storm became gradually exhausted in its violence, The thunder 
grew faint, and the gusts came at longer intervals. As the immediate 
peril decreased, Fritz, whose senses, from the stimulus of danger, bad 
hitherto borne up against the intense cold and his previous fatigue, be- 
gan to feel creeping upon him, along wtth a disinclination to move, @ 
wild confusion of thought, such as one feels when sleep is straggling 
with pain. There was a dim sense of peril—a thought of falling rocks 
and cracking glaciers—and sometimes there was a distant screaming of 

' discordant voices—and sometimes they seemed to mumble uncouth and 
harsh sounds into his ear—and then again would he rally back his recol- 
lection, and even find in his knowa peril aretief from the ondefiled and 

hastily horrors of his wandering thoughts. Bat bis trance at every re- 


lapse became deeper and deeper, and his returns of recollection were 
more and more partial. He had still enough to make an attempt at shak- 
ing off the numbing drowsiness which was creeping upon him, end 
twining round his heart with the slow and noiseless coil of a serpent. 
He endeavoured to stroggle, but every limb was palsied. He seemed to 
himself to make the efforts of the wildest desperation to raise himself 
up; but nomember moved. A gush of icy coldness passed through 
every vein, and he felt no more. 

During that night there was no little bustle in Grindlewald. Poor, 
poor Netty. The storm had come down with « sudden violence which 
completely baffled the skill of the most sagacious storm-seers in the 
valley ; and even Herr Kroger bimse!'f—even Herr Kriger, Old Long 
Shot, us they used to call bim —had been taken by surprise. He was 
silting opposite me, with the full red light of the wood Gre in the kitehen 
of mine bost of the Three Kings beeming on bis wrinkled brow, and 
thin grey locks, which were twisted end staring in every imaginable di- 
rection, as if they had got a set id awhirlwind. The huge bow! of his 
meerechaum, was glowing and reeking, and the smoke was playing all 
sort of antics ; sometimes popping out at one side of his mouth, some- 
times at the other, in a succession of rapid and jerking puffs, whose 
frequency Seon ran up a sum total of a cloud, which enveloped his head 
like a napkin. He had just given me the history of the said pipe, end 
of its presentation to him by the Baron ——, who, wd his assistance and 
direction, had succeeded in bringing down a gems yock. The motto, 
Wein and Liebe, was still visible on its tarnished circlet of silver, and 
the old man pointed out its beauties with a rapture, not inferior, perhaps 
to thet of the connoisseor, who falls into exstacies over some bright sun- 
spot on the canvas of Rembrandt. As the low moaning whieh preceded 
the storm, canght hisear, he drew in the fragrance of the bright Torkich 
with whieh I had jast replenished bis pipe, and, as he emitted the 
arned inquisitively towards the range 
which ran alone one side of the neat wainscotted apart- 
He was apparently satised, and turned again to the fre. But 
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the grow! of the thunder the instant after 
disembarrassing himself of his mouthful, with a haste wh ch is me 
choked him walked hastily to the window. One glance seemed enough 


x came down the valley, and | throw dow n—the kerls! You spoiled their feast, Basler. anein 
Gott! is it possible! Gottfried—Heimrich—look there. Ja freilich! 
freilieh! itis Fritz!’ And he leaped op, screaming like a pes 
He closed the shutters, and returning slowly to bis seat, muttered, as be | nearly pushed Gottfried over the precipice to poawharen dre of red 
e clos . | | i , meave S ; sere rofl ~ 
habitually replaced his meerschaum in bis mouth, God help the jagers | ty of the discovery, and then, nearly did the same to Carl, , 
+—_ ht! and Jacobeher, and Heinrich. 
i ; 1 am afraid he is dead,” said Basler. 
“ h evening, Herr Kriger, ee recs : a — rite 
| ‘> pon and oe yped his carabine in the corner. Hans again threw himself on his face, ard gazed gaspingly down. F be 
ai , Mh de e} ‘tn the k Arlo er did not move. Hans gazed, and gazed, but hiseyes filled with tears, au 
( ippee “ey p ; : ‘4 by: ‘ © 
» yt were he could see no more. 
“What, Hans! isthat you? Beym kimmel! I was afraid you mor ve eng 
oi ; to pass the night te candiuad vebed Fritz? you and he were to ‘ Here Jacob,” said he as be once more sprung up, and hastily be gan 
sees 4. at th aay ether?” : looping together the ropes wuich bis companions carried, pre 
albaeg op we . ere; but heaven be praised. Fritz called to bid good | Jacob, place your feet aguinst the rock there. Now, oy bin 
bve t rett y Netty —and—and so—old Hens had to go alone.’ Jacob: Heiurizh—Cari—now, steady, all of you—or stay, ar . you 
sr i, f feeling lonely among the hills, had the good Inck to come back | had better descend after me, and bring your flaschen — “ < a 
‘ Tt | ‘ I 1S, the / fe ite » seconds, Carl and he stood beside their friend. ey 
; ste sleeping till doomsday in a dainty white In a few seconds, a le ! ; 
fe py cc gs spay ors atid " aabibe raised him A little kirchwasser was administered to him—they 
oud he filled the glass whicl ’ | : 
ane So te Hi . Aa health Herr Kiger, and | him from his trance, w hich was rapidly darkening down into the sleep 
to you, Herr B=, good health, and good luck, and a good wife, when | of death. ‘The sun whieh now began to beat strongly on the dark reeks 
) —_, ) an . » & ay , : ae ni ee . 
sinaet one.’ Twas just putting my German in order, for the purpose, | where they stood, assisted their efforts. They succeeded—his life was 
) 7 B. ng j ‘ , 
, j ‘ ; . stess, luoking saved. 
fter-dinner phrase, of ‘retarning thanks,’ when our hostess, . ; a ; ; ati 
ie ~ We door Pid in a voice of the greatest earnestness; “A word, That evening, Fritz sat on one side of the fire in the cottage of Netty’s 
il : Ned = ' ™e grandmother, while the good old dame herself played the knitting in ler 
ans. ) pf " _~ 
Hans was just in the middle of his goblet, and its bottom usual diligentsilence on the other. He was pale, and le woahge on the 
radually turning upwards to the ceiling, when be was thus inter-| pillows by which he was supported, in the languid apathy of ex iperse 
sh He merely rolled his eyes in the direction of the speaker, | Netty sat at his knee ona low oaken stool, with his os nna Py rvs 
with an expression whieh indic ated “ll be there immediately,” and | her cheek, and many and many @ tear, such as overflow from the hear 
j j ’ ates mincing | ij > “s its joy, trickled over his fingers. 
> yt with the good-will of one who bates mincing | in the fullness of its joy ! jie : 
—* =e . “ Now, Fritz,” said she, looking earnestly up in his face, ‘you will 
m ba : . . . . " . et 4 . ” 
“Come, onee more, Hans,” said I, as I filled his cup to the very brim. | nev eee go to = ge rp again. 
j j i i ti . re’ “* Never—never,”’ echoed Fritz 
“T have a health to give, you will drink heartily I am sure. Here's to Neve r, ; 
- . 4 . . , . . > of the 
our good friend Fritz and his little liebchen—a long life and a bappy , But he broke his word, and was chamois-hunting before the end of the 
- | honey-moon. 


———- 

MR. CONAGHTY THE BARRISTER. 

Once more the head of our hostess appeared at the door, and her pre- From Sir Jonah Barrington’s Sketches. ; 
vious summons was repeated “Mr. Conaghty was aa barrister of about six feet two inches in length ; 

“Tl be there immediately, my dear, pretty, agreeable, good natured his breadth was about three feet across the shoulders; his hands splay, 
Wirthinn—there immediately —immediately ;"" biccupped Hans. “Tike | with arms in full proportion to the rest of his members. He possessed, 
you my young Englishman, [like you, and T like you the better for | indeed, a set of limbs that would not have disgraced a sucking elephant ; 
liking ‘ritz; and if you bave any fancy for bringing down a gemsbock, and his body appeared slit up two-thirds of its length, as if Nature had 
there’s my hand, junker! Hans Clausen knows every stone of the originally intended (which is not very improbable) to have made twins 
mountains as well as —" of him, but finding his brains would not answer for two, relinquished her 

Once more the door opened, and—not our hostess, but Netty herself | design. His complexion, not a disagreeable fawn-colour, was spotted 
entered the room. , by two good black eyes, well intrenched in his head, and guarded by a 

It seemed to be with difficulty that she crossed the Noor, Her face | thiek cheraux de frise of curly eyebrows. His mouth, which did not cer- 
was pale, and her long Bernese tresses were wet with the rain. She cur- | tainly extend, like a john-dory’s, from ear to ear, was yet of sufficient 
fesied to me as she rose, and would almost have fallen, bad she not rest- width to disclose betacen thirty and forty long, strong, whitish tusks, the 
ed one hand on the table, while the other passed with an irregular and | various heights and distances whereof gave a pleasing variety to that 
quivering motion over her pale brow and throbbing temples. Hans had | feature. Though his tall countenance was terminated by a chin which 
become perfectly quiet the instant of her entrance, and stood with an) might, upon a pinch, have had an interview with his stomach, still there 
air of the most dogged and determined sobriety, though the tremulous | was quite enough of him between the chin and waistband to admit space 
maaner in whieh the fingers of his left hand played among the skirts of | for a waistcont, without the least difficulty. Conaghty, in point of dis- 


‘ said Hans, who this moment enter- 
Ile had evidently 





i uy 
snow wreath 
“ None, thank heaven, 


from the bottle at my elbow 


was 


one 
“Topp! mein bester mauu!’’ said Hans, and the second goblet disap- 
peared as quickly as the first. 


his hunting-jacket, bespoke a slight want of confidence in his own stea- position, was a quiet, well-tempered, and, I believe, totally irreproacha- | 


diness. Poor Netty! She had just strength to whisper, “ Where is) ble person e was not unacquainted with the superficies of law, nor 
} J ! ] I 


— 
But—mein 


| side of us, and Mr. 


, stood next him | used every measure which their mountain-skill suggested to waken | 


performed in the following manner. 


By all the books in the master’s study, I'd swear it was only a mistake ! 
What harm did ever my master do nobody? and what would bring a 
d—| overhauling a counsellor that did no barm? What say could he 
have to my master?’ ‘Don't tease me, Dennis,’ said the unhappy Mary ; 
‘go along '—go!” ‘T'll tell you, mistress,’ said he ; ‘it was a d—I sure 
enough that was in it!’ ‘Hush! nonsense!’ said his mistress. «By J—s! 
it was the d—I, or one of his gossoons,’ persisted Dennis ; ‘ but he mistook 
the house, mistress, and that’s the truth of it!” ‘What do you mean?’ 
said the mistress. ‘Why, I mane that you know Mr, lives on one 
lives at the other side, and they are both attor- 
neys, and the people say they'll both go to him: and so the d--l, or his 
gossoon, mistook the door, and you see he went off again when he found 
it was iny master that was init, and not an attorney, qistress.’ All ef- 
forts to convince Conaghty he was mistaken were vain. The illusion 








| could not be removed from his mind; be had received a shock which af- 


fected his whole frame; a constipation of the intestines took place ; and 
in three weeks the poor fellow manifested the effects of groundless hor- 
ror in a way which every one regretted.” 

“ CARDING the tithe proctors(who certainly were the genuine tyrants 
of Ireland) was occasionally resorted to by the White Boys, and was 
The tithe proctor was generally 
waked out of his first sleep by his door being smashed in; and the boys 
in white shirts desired him “ never to fear,” as they only intended to 


| card him this bout for taking a quarterinstead of a tenth from every poor 


man in the parish. They then turned him on bis face upon the bed; and 
| taking a lively ram cat out of a bag which they brought with them, they 
set the cat bet-veen the proctor’s shoulders. The beast, being nearly as 
| much terrified as the proctor, would endeavour to get off; but being held 
| fast by the tail, be intrenched every claw deep in the proctor’s back, in 
order to keep up a firm resistance to the White Boys. The more the 
| tail was pulled back, the more the ram cat tried to go forward ; at length 
| when he had, as he conceived, made his possession quite secure, main 
| force convinced bim to the contrary, and that if he kept bis hold, he 
| must lose his tail. So, he was dragged backward to the proctor’s loins, 
| grappling at every pull, and bringing away, here and there, strips of the 
| proctor’s skin, to prove the pertinacity of his defence. When the ram 
cat had got down to the loins, he was once more placed at the shoul- 
ders, and again carded the proctor (toties quoties) according to his sen- 
| tence.” 
LUDICROCS ANECDOTE OF CURRAN. 
From the Same. 

Curran and Barrington were on a visit to a Clergyman near Carlow, 
| who had invited a party of jovial spirits to meet them. Dinner was ap- 
| pointed for five precisely, as Curran always stipulated for punctuality. 
| The clock struck—the guests were assembled—every thing bespoke a 
| joyous banquet—but the Counsellor was not to be found. Six, seven 

came; day departed, and twilight approached, people were sent in every 

direction, but no tidings of him could be heard, except that be had been 
| seen in the garden at four o'clock. The matter became too serious to 
| admit of any doubts as to poor Curran having met his catastrophe. I 
| was greatly shocked, our only conjectures now being not whether, but 
| how he had lost his life. As Curran was known every day to strip naked 
| and wash himself all over with a sponge and cold water, I conjectured, 
las most rational, that he had, in lieu of his usual ablution. gone to the 
| river Barrow to bathe before dinner, and thus unfortunately perished. 














Fritz, Hans?” and unable to await his answer, sunk feebly on the bench, 
and covered her eyes with her trembling fingers 

Kroger laid down his pipe; no trifling symptom of emotion. Hans 
was thunderstruck. Every idea but that of Fritz’s danger, seemed blot 
ted from his memory. He stared and gaped for a few seconds on me 
and Kroger, and then, utterly forgetful of Netty’s alarm, flung himself 
Ulubbering upon bis kness. “Oh! for God's sake, Mideban, do not tell 
me, Fritz went to the hunting to-day. Ob, onglucklich! unglucklich! 
lost, lost lost! My poor Fritz; my friend, my best beloved!” and he 
would have continued longer the maudlin incoberence of his lamenta- 
tions; but the first words of his despair were too much for Netty, and she 
sunk down upon the table, helpless, and breathless 

She seemed to be gone for ever, it was so long before the exertions of 
the hostess and her daughter could recall her to her senses. She was 
conveyed to bed, and left under the care of her poor old grandmother, 
who had followed her from the cottage. A consultation was immediately 
held, under the presidentship of old Kréger; and, notwithstanding the 
whole collective wisdom of Grindlewald was assembled in mine host's 
kiteben, nothing could be done. To wait till morning was the only 
course, and with no little impatience did many a young huntsman wateh 
for the first break of day and the subsiding of the storm. Fritz was 


a universal favourite, so fearless, so handsome, such a shot, and so! 
And then Netty! The litthe Venus of Grindle- | 


good-natured withal. 
wald! There was none who would not willingly have risked their lives 
to save him. 

With the first dawn of morning, half a dozen of the stoutest huntsmen, 
under (he guidance of Hans, started for the Rosenlain. They had made 
every provision for overcoming the difficulties they expected to meet 
with in their search. One of them had, from the cliffs of the Figer, seen 
Fritz cross the glacier the day before, and commence the ascent which 
was previously described; a path well known to the hunters, but so pe- 
rilous, as to be only practicable to those of the steadiest nerves, quickest 
eye and most unerring step. Their shoes were furnished with cramps, 
a light ladder formed part of their equipage, and several short coils 
of ropes slung over the right shoulder, and so made, that they could be 
easily connected together, were carried by the party. They had the 
blessings and the good wishes of all Grindlewald at their departare: I 
accompanied them to the edge of the Rosenlain, and watched the pro- 
gress of their journey over its frozen waves. Slowly they ascended the 
giddy path; sometimes gathering into a little cluster of black atoms on 
the surface of the cliffs, sometimes scattered from ledge to ledge. Then, 
when obliged partially to descend, an individual of the party was slang 
by a rope from the upper platform, for the purpose of fixing the ladders 
and securing a safe passage to the rest. ‘ Well! which way shall we 
turn now,” said young round-faced, ligh) haired, ruddy cheeked, rattle- 
pated, Gottfried Basler, who had blubbered like a baby the night before, 
and, of course, like a baby, had exhausted his grief before morning 
“ Which way are we to turn now, Hans? I am afraid, after all, we have 
come out ona fool's errand. There have been wreaths thrown up here 
last night big enough to bury Grindlewald steeple; and if poor Fritz be 
really lost in them, we may look till Mont Blanc melts before we find 
him. It is, to be sure, a satisfaction to do all we can, though, heaven 
help us, I am afraid there is little use jn it.” 


Hans, poor fellow, was nearly of the same opinion, | 
much to have the fact thus uncompromisingly stated. Ile muttered a 
haif audible curse as he turned impatiently away, and walked along the 
clid, endeavexzing to frame an answer, and make up his mind as to the 
towards which the search ought to be directed. 
ollowed without uttering a word. 

Basler again broke silence. 

“Gott, what a monster!’ 
in a twinkling. 

Far below them, a huge lammer-geyer was sailing along the face of the 
cliff. He seemed not to perceive the group, fo whom, notwithstanding 
the mournful search in which they were engaged, h 
interesting, but came slowly dreaming on, merely 
single heavy flap with his huge sail-like : 
as before. 
os See Deaton” Whispered Hans, 

@ throwing away y« 


ust below us, and then you may havea chance. Steady yet a little 
tow odd he does not " Nearer, and nearer; be ready Basler 
Now—fire. A hit! beym himmel!"’ * 
Crack! crack ! erack! went carabine after carabine, as the wounded 
bird fell tumbling and streaming into the ravine. wh 
out from the face of the rock on which the slaver. 
swept backwards and forwards, as if to brave their shot, uttering absolute 
yells of rage. Basler’s skill. howe ver, or his good fortune reigned 
supreme, and, though several of his companions fired from a sanel 
more advantageous distance, their ballets " ealike his, whiezed or : j 
spent themselves in the empty air. The object of the practice still swept 
unhurt across their range, until his fury was somew ket exhausted aod 
then dropped down tow ards the dark pine trees, to seek for seletn 
nate companion . casera 


A nest, dare say’ 
stretched his neck 


mut it was too 


His companions 


’ he exclaimed, and his carabine was cocked 


is Appearance was so 
giving now and thena 
Wings, and then floating forward 


mir bullet. He will probably pass 


nGtice us 


iile its mate sprung 
were standing, and 


said Hans ashe threw } imeel/ 


ay. { on his face and 
over the cliff. Ha! a chamois they have managed to 


- 9. a | All agreed to ny hypothesis, and hooks and a draw net were sent for im 
was he without professional business. Nobody, in fact, disliked him | mediately to Carlow to scour the river for his body. It was at length 
and he disliked nobody. In national idiom, and Emerald brogue, he | suggested by our Rev. Host, that his great Newfoundland dog, who was 
unquestionably excelled (save one) all his contemporaries. Dialogues | equally sagacious, if not more so than some of his parishioners, and rival- 
sometimes occurred in court between him and Lord Avonmore, the chief | ted in canine proportion, the magnitude of his master, was not unlikely, 
baron, which were truly ludicrous. The most unfortunate thing, however, by diving in the Barrow, to discover where the body lay deposited, and 
about poor Conaghty was his utter contempt for whet fastidious folks | thus to direct the efforts of the nets and hookers from Carlow. This idea 
calls dress. As he scorned both garters and suspenders, his stockings and | met with universal approbation; and every body took up his hat, to go 
sinall-cloths enjoyed the fall blessings of liberty. A well twisted cravat, | down to the river. Mary, a young damsel, the only domestic who re- 
as if i feared to be mistaken fora cord, kept a most respectful distance | mained in the house, was ordered to call Diver, the dog; but Diver was 
from his honest throat, upon which the neighbouring beard flourished i | aysent, and did not obey the summons. Every where resounded ‘ Di- 
full crops, to fill up the interstice. His rusty black coat, well trimmed | yoet Piver!’—but in vain. Mary, the maid, was now desired tu search 
with peeping button-moulds, lefi him, altogether, one of the most tre- | ai) he rooms and offices for Diver, whilst we sat pensive and starving in 

mendous figures Lever saw of his own profession, At length it please the parlour. We were speedily alarmed by a loud shriek, immediately 

the counsellor, or old Nick on his behall, to look out for a wife; and, as aiter which Mary rushed tottering into the room, just able to articulate 

dreams go by contraries, so Conaghty’s perverse vision of matrimonial |. O holy Virgin! boly Virgin! Yes, gentlemen, the Counsellor is dead 

happiness induced him to select a sposa very excellent internally, but in sure enough. And I'll die too, gentlemen! I'll never recover it!” and 

| her exterior as much the reverse of himself as any two of the same spe-) ie crossed herself twenty times over in the way the Priest had taught 
cies could be. Madame Conaghty was (and I dare say still is) a nm “toner. We all now flocked round, and asked her simultaneously how she 

pretty, dressy little person; her bead reached nearly up to her spouse's | knew the Counsellor was dead? Crossing herself again, “I saw his 

hip; and P he eo YF vg Sh let haasd ot oo ook (w ‘a? a ghost, please your reverence !"'"—* Where? where?” cried every body, 

stooping) have walked under him as through a srrumpbararen. =e “8S | as if with one breath. ‘Inthe double bedded room next your reve- 

quite delighted with his captivating fairy, and she equally so with her | pence's” stammered the terrified girl We waited for no more to satisfy 

good-natured giant. Nothing could promise better for twenty or thirty | ys either that she was mad, or that robbers were in the house; each per- 

yeurs of honey-moons, when an extraordinary and most unexpected fa- | can seized something by way of a weapon; one took a poker, another 

tality demonstrated the uncertainty of all sublunary enjoyments, and | took a candlestick, a third a knife or fire shovel, and up Stairs we rushed 

might teach ladies who have lost their beauty, the dangers of a looking: } Ouly one could go in, conveniently abreast; and L was among the first 

glass. "Ihe counsellor had taken a small house, and desired his dear! .i4 entered. The candles had been forgotten; but the moon was 

, ; i i i , ar- . : <- . . . . r . 

little Mary to furalsh it to her own dear little taste. This, as new-mar rising, and we certainly saw what, in the opinion of some present, cor- 

ried ladies usually do, she set about with the greatest zeal and assiduity. | .ohocated the statement of Mary. Two or three instantly drew back in 

She had a proper taste tor things in general, and w as, be sides. esire melY horror, and attempted to retreat, but others pressed behind; and lights 
anxious to make her giant somewhat smarter; and, as he had seldom in being at length produced, an exhibition far more ludicrous than terrific 
his life mes as apr gente prs agp. cy. trv larger yas necessary presented itself. In a far corner of the room stood, erect and formal, end 
just to refiect his chin whilst shaving, she determined to place a grand | stark naked (asa ghost should be,) John Philpot Curran, one of his Majes- 
mirror in her little crawing room, extensive enough to exhibit the coun: | «.+, counsel, learned in the law —trembling as if in the ague, and scarce 
sellor to himself from head to foot; and which, by reflecting his loose, | site to utter a syllable, through the combination of cold and terror 
shabby habiliment “eme : ’ ight i se bi “itn | mp LO ig A 5 . " : =i 
ib " ha — $ sw tremendous ¢ ay ur, ra ag fo him cathe Phree or four paces in his front lay Diver, from Newfoundland, stretehing 

> { . . , P f ‘ ou > . +s > . . . Se : . 

Mare . wed ae i" an ‘es rn ¢ wwe itd: | pro sheeien 2 ie eyes ol ses out his immense shaggy carease, his long paws extended their full length, 

a ; re, ane rit vot Mr nt Aeatats ‘ oa oon a ny asec he ' th " and his great head lying on them with his nose pointed towards the ghost, 
6 >< > Oo “3 ) , . . { ae » 1e < ° 

pusband sown desire of airs. Counghty s lillie drawing-room being the | 45 true as the needle to the pole. His hind legs were cathered us tka 
nicest in the neighbourhood. She accordingly purchased in Great | 4) .c¢ fa wild be sady of} is prey : ; 

“i ; ; : ; : ot : 1ose of a wild beast ready to spring upon his prey. He took an angry 
George street, ata very large price, al6oking-glass of sufficientdimensions tae of the fret of | ° . hy 

' 4 eo, . | nolice of the first of us that came near him, growled, and seemed dispo- 
and it was a far larger one than the counsellor had ever before notice: al ET en Ha n : : . 
’ h sed to resent our intrusion; but the moment bis master appeared, his 
When this fatal reflector was it was placed leaning ‘ . ) ns : 
: ore : temper changed, he jumped up, wagged his tail, licked the parson’s 

against the wall in the still unfurnished drawing-room; and the lady, | ;.. : tiated , ‘ . . 

; : ; ; , ., °) band, cast a scowling look at Curran, and then a wistfal one at his mas- 
having detertained at once to surprise and reform her dear giant, did not ” 
‘ . : al. ta ii ter,—as much as to say, “IT have done my duty, now do yours:” he 

tell him of the circumstance. The ill-fated counsellor, wandering about | + Yo , : ’ “ e- : . 

: i , a looked, indeed, as if he only waited for the word of command, to seize 

his new house—as people often do towards the close of the evening— , . 1 ' : 
~ the counsellor by the throttle. A blanket was now considerately thrown 
j that interregnum between sun, moon, and candlelight, when shadows . , ; ¢ 
; 5 over Curran by one of the company, and he was put to bed with half a 
are deep, and figures seem lengthened—suddenly entered the room j fens Jenne fi . 
; : ~ - . dozen more blankets heaped upon him; a tumbler of hot potsheen punch 
where the glass was deposited. Unconscious of the presence of the os : 
: i. ane - : “ was administered, and a second worked miracles: the natural heat be- 
immense reflector, he beheld, in the gloom, a monstrous and frightful : : : . . 

lil ' : “etic gan to cireulate, and he was ina little time enabled to rise and tell usa 
Caliban, wild, loose, and shaggy, standing close and direct before him: : ‘ . . . : 
aan ap ; One ?, : “ys story which no hermit even telling his last beads, could avoid laughing 
and, as he raised his own gigantic arms in a paroxysm of involuntary at ” Rel ted by any one, it would have bee a3 od; but ast id t 

" . ‘ 7 os } . at. 2tate Vv 4 ® p ( rave bee e 0 4 t s ’ 
horror, the goblin exac tly followed his example, lifting its tremendous evden pa ith his powers of deseri sion and > Nol. ast tic ; ae “4 

*- . . . . ° . g ) ) s . , )? ® , a] " 4 - s 
fists, as it witha fixed determination to fell the counsellor, and extinguish umenescelient r i we had tot? J k Di > —" } n for the} ay 

. ’ ’ 5 ° ° ° ; super-e tle H » be “| ] ater-dog > 
him forever. ( onaghty's imagination was excited to its utmost pte h. ol zest of th ; | sl ‘ — ° The . tot r,t ~ ba et ; - se the oe 

mn rst ze . Ww . , act we . 

7 hough the spectre appeared larger than any d—I on authentic record, “ rs +4 ve “Cs e vwhel e Hac mrs thata little w “ e Satie 
| be had no doubt it wasa genuine demon sent express to destroy his hap- eo hil ‘ yee roa ra yp ne - ery - oestre: A tice 

. , , 4 ’ mor g,w p “d-che er reremony ; 
pinessand carry him to Beelzebub. As his apprehensions augmented My en wie “ sig et oh d wwe he @-cham ve ow eee that ‘ ere Dive 

. . . - » an , , oO : , 2 > Pgs 
his pores sent out their icy perspiration; he tottered—the fiend too was r Ning nb at he Lsaude wemalieb wet ff i ‘Wet ht i it 
" . > . - - y : . he . str y about or . » n , ace 4 
in motion! his hair bristled up, as it were like pikes to defend his head a ‘el rea tei mary A am wi s he ah i : was “ nde aced by 

: : . “ : chance his ; , « » é g > c ew ope 
At length his blood recoiled, his eyes grew dim, his pulse ceased, his long, zc o_ ae ene sare A he rp, Ms “ ° nes shat ese ha a i ne * 
os , > entere sasemoniousde at * -eived to be: 
limbs quivered—failed; and down came poor Conaghty with a loud Po ‘ he apnea pcs AF scotia alt on or ssh te le wt a 
: extraordinary and suspicious figure, concluded it was somebody with no 
very honest intention, and stopped to reconnoitre.—Curran, unaccus- 


brought home 


shriek and a tremendous crash. His deloved bride, running up alarmed 


by the noise, found the counsellor as inanimate as the boards he lay on 


as he himself cocked his carabine, | 


\ surgeon was sent for, and phle botomy was resorted toas for apoplexy, 
Which the seizure was pronounced to be. His head was shaved: and by 
the time he revived a little, he had three extensive blisters and a cata. 
plasm preparing their stings for bim. It was two days before he recover- 
ed suffic iently to tell his Mary of the horrid spectre that had assailed him 
—lor he really thought he had been felled to the ground by a blow fi mm 
the goblin. Nothing, indeed, could ever persuade him tothe contrary 

and he grew quite delirious : 


His reason returned slow and scantily; and 
when assu ; 


red it was only a looking-glass that was the cause of his terror 
the assurance did not alter his belief 
that this was only a kind story invented to tranguillize bim 
dearest Mary |" said poor Conaghty. ‘I'm gone many day is come—I'n 
called away forever. Oh! had you seen the frightlul figure that struck 
me down, you could not have survived it one | muy. Yet why should] 
fear the d--1? I'm not wicked, Mary! No: I'm not very’ wic ked 

\ thorough Irish servant, an old fellow whom the counsellor had 
brought from Conn and who of course was well acquainted wit! 
supernatural appearances, and had not h seen the fatal mirror, d 
covered, as he thought, the real cause of the goblin’s visit, which } ‘ 

municated to his mistress with great sols mnity 
‘ Mistress,’ said tie faithful Dennis Brophy 


He pertinaciously maintained 
‘Oh, my 


ught 


' 
mseil 


as she afterwards related 


misiress. it was al 


i piist 


tomed to so strange a valet, retreated, while Diver advanced, and very 
significantly showed an intention to seize him by the naked throat; 
which operation, if performed by Diver, whose tusks were a full inch in 
length, would no doubt have admitted an inconvenient quantity of at- 
mospheric air into his wsophagus. He therefore crept as close into the 
corneras he could and had the equivocal satisfaction of seeing his adver- 
sarv advance and turn the meditated assault into a complete blockade, 
stretching himself ont, and “ maintaining his position” with scarcely the 
slightest motion, till the counsellor was rescned, and the siege raised. 
Curran hed been in hopes that when Diver had satisfied his curiosity he 
would retire; and with this impression spoke kindly to him, but Was an- 
swered only by a growl. If Curran repeated his blandishments, Diver 
showed his long white tusks :—if he moved his foot, the dog's hind legs 
Once or twice Curran raised his hand: but Diver, con- 
sidering that us a sort of challenge, rose instantly. and with a low growl 
looked significantly at Curran’s windpipe Curran. therefore, stood 
like a model, if not much like a marble divinity.” 


Police. 


t—Mrs. Pegey Costelloe 


were in motion. 


and Mrs. Norah Tierney, a brace of 











Bie. 
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- —_ . == a - - 
masculine Irish ladies, came before Mr. Conant to have their differences | land, the Lord-Lieutenant has doubled his precautions, and very active | 
adjusted--the main object, however, being to get Mrs. Norab bound | arrangements for securing the tranquility of that country have been made 


over to keep the “ pace” with all his Majesty's subjects in general, and 
Mrs. Pessy in particular. 

The detendant is well known in Coveut-garden market as a profes 
sor of the art and craft of the “tackle and ticket porters,” engazing to 


carry any thing under three-hundred-weight, as basket-woman; and the 


complainant, at the corner of a court in St. Giles’s, dispenses halfpenny ) 


bunches of “ingans” to the “pensive public.” 

Mrs. Costelloe had the advantage, as complainant, of prior speaking, 
and appeared fully inclined to have kept all the talk to lerself, had not 
Mr. Cunant, the Magistrate, checked her manifold excursions into extra- 
neous matter. Eventually it was elicited that several shirmisbes had 
occurred between them, each time commenced by the defendant, who 
completed the series of assaults on Sunday morning by rushing upon 
her as she was passing the door, tearing her cap from her head, and 
inflicting ten handsome and well-meant scratches down her face, with 
her finger nails. 

“Here's me cap, as me wetness, plaze your Wurtchip,” said Mrs Peg- 
gy, producing a quantity of tatters. 

* Cap for Cap,” retorted Mrs. Norah, capering about the office, and 
shaking the ragged remnants of gauze before the Magistrate. 

“ Be me oath,” said Mrs. Peggy, ‘she was drunk on that morning.” 

“Och! it’s Mr. Backland, the beadle, who'll make a liar o’ ye, Mish- 
tress Costelloe. He knows I'm never rale dhrunk but twice in my life— 
once whin [ was married, and once whin | waked my husband, whom 
I’m married to these twinty years.”’ ; 

“I've got two wetnesses to take oath of it, yer Wurtchip,” said Mrs. 
Pegey. 

“ Don’t let em in, yer Honour,” said Mrs. Norah, “thim two helped 
to murther me on Sunday morning, and now they want to take away me 
life agin.” 

“ Hold your tongue,” said the Magistrate. 

“And why will [hoult me tongue,” said Mrs. Norah, whin they're 
going to hang me?” 

“« Well,” said the Magistrate, ‘‘let me hear your story.” 

“Thin, yer Wurtchip,” said Mrs. Norah, *‘on Sunday morning I came 
home wid me basket, and as I hadn't time to wash a clane cap, | says to 
me childer, ‘ Biddy,’ says I, ‘go and get the loan of the bellows,’ for I 
wanted to cook afew paratees, ‘and may be, my darling,’ says I, ‘as 
Mishtress Costitloe has been at an Irish wake, she'll be dhrunk, and ye'l! 
borry the sasspan too.’ Thin did'nt I hear Biddy cry murther, and says 
I, ‘Och, they're killingyou, me darling, and nobody but meself to save 
you.’ Wid thatI claps the laste taste of coal, about as big as me two 
fistes, into the toe of an ould s'ocking, and may be I did'nt give Mishtress 
Costilloe a nate wipe wid it. But, me Lord, she came wid two faymales, | 
and trew herself on me, and bate the life out of me, and me houlding | 
me head down, bekase I widn’t get a seraped face. ‘Aud now, 
Mishtress Costilloe,’ says I, ‘I've got the breath into me agin, now I'll 
have fair play wid ye. So come down into the coort and have it out, 
and this is the thing to do it,’ says I, showing her me fist. But, yer 
Wertship, she wid'nt come down, but goes and gets a warrant, and takes | 
me into the prisence.” 

Tne Magistrate, finding one party almost as much in fault as the other, 
dismissed the warrant, upon the defendant's paying a portion of the 
costs. <-> } 


Love at first sight —At Union-hall, on Friday, Miss Elizabeth Farns- | 
worth, a young lady possessing a moderate independence, was charged 
with making a disturbance in the house of a gentleman, by clamouring 
for an interview with his groom a young man named Gates. About 
twelve months ago, Miss Farnsworth bad seen Gates ride past ber win- 
dow, and was so smitten with his appearance that she ran after him till 
he alighted, when she asked him if he were a bachelor, and being an- 
swered in the affirmative, instantly made him an offer of her fortune 
and her love. Gates declined the offer, but she continued to watch for 
opportunities of renewing it. At length he had her taken to Bowstreet, 
where she was discharged on her promise to cease her importunities, but 
she had not kept her word, and continued to annoy him. The Magis- 
trate at Union-hall wanted her to promise not to offend again ; but, with 
the tears flowing down her fave, she exclaimed, “ I shall never make 
any promise of the kind; nothing but death shall prevent me from 
seeing bim.” A lady who eccompanied Miss Farnsworth stated Myrat 
ever since she had seen Gates she had become the most wretched 
of her sex, and made every one about her unhappy by her sighing 
and moaning. She had lately lost her rest and appetite, to a degree 
that must soon terminate her existence. The Magistrate reasoned 
with her, but in vain; and she was given to her friends, on their promise 
to keep her, if possible from going to the complainant’s house.—London 
Observer. 





SUNvWaAY. 


The Goodwood Cup.—The Goodwood Cup of this year (which was run | 


tor on Thursday) is an exquisite thing of its kind. In fact, asa piece of | 
modelling in metal, after actual nature, we know of nothing modern that 
is equal toit. It consists of a group of brood mares and foals, disposed 
in a variety of positions, rounc the stem of an oak tree, the oulspread 
branches of which form the support of the cup,—which latter is a polish- 
ed bow! of a Grecian shape, embraced and ornamented by the rich fo- 
liage of the oak. ‘The animal portion of the design is, as we have said, 


exquisitely done, and is, with one triflfag exception (the off fore leg ot | 


one of the mares) almost faultless. The spirit and character of the foals 
are capital; and the whole group and its appendages form a design per- 
fectly original and appropriate. ‘The work is in dead silver, with the ex- 
ception of the bowl,—which is polished. The main design is supported 
ona massive pedestal, engraved with appropriate inscriptions. 


The following lines, written by Mr. Henry Slight, were in general cir- 
culation at the late Reform Dinner in Portsmouth. 
THE CHARTERS OF LIBERTY. 
ap. 1215. 
When the Barons of England, in martial array, 
Rose, their Charter of Freedom to gain, 
"T'was the genius of Liberty pointed the way, 
And she conquer’d on Runnemede’s Plain. 
In vain did Oppression her energies try-— 
No power their ranks could dissever: 
“ Reforin” was the watehword, and “ Freedom” the cry, 
And “ Thy Liberties, England, for ever!”’ 


a. Dp. 1688 
Young Chivalry’s sword leaped again from its sheath, 
When Bigotry dared to assail her: 
And though Cypress was twined with the conqueror's wreath, 
Still Victory hastenedto cheer ber. 
Though Russell and Sydney demanded a sigh, 
Could Oppression the Patriots dissever? 
No! Freedom survived, and the rallying cry 
Was, “ England's Redemption, for ever!” 
a. p. 1832. 
We brought not the helmet for strength in the fight, 
Shrill trumpet, nor dram’s furious rattle: 
Our banner was blazon'd with “ Jastice and Right,” 
And these led the Van of the Battle. 
Then, Uprise thee in glory, thou Queen of the Isles'— 
Let no discord the Kingdoms disse ver; 
But this shout meet the heavens, with rapture and smiles, 
* Britannia and Freedom for ever '” 

Portsmouth, Aug. 8, 1°32. 

Duke Charles of Brunswick has suddenly arrived at Cassel, from 
Nice. He intends, with a force of 6,000 or 8,000 men, and six pieces of 
cannon, to enter the Weser or the 
to reach his dachy and reconquer it. He isin treaty with the Polish 
Genera! Uminski for the levy and command of this corps. Eight thou- 
sand uniforms are said to be made in Bordeaux, and 8,000 muskets pur- 
chased here for these troops.— German Paper. 

The calculation is, that there will be in the new Parliament two hun- 
dred and forty Whigs and two hundred and sixty Tories. The residue 
Radicals. 


In consequence of some extraordinary disclosures connected with Ire+| and the conse 


ve, and hopes in two orthree days ; 


here, at the Office of the Secretary of State and at the War Office.— 
London, Aug. 18. 

_ Increase of the Army.—We told our readers several weeks ago, that an 
increase of the “ Standing Army”—which has been a raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones for the whigs during the last half century, has been resolv- 


simple adultery and desertion would be, that any husband, by commit- 
ting those offences, might get himself divorced whenever he pleased. 


| The House divided: For the second reading, 8; against, 16—Majority 


ed on by his Majesty's Whig Ministers. The increase will take place 


immediately, to the amount of from 10 to 15,000 men! 


Anniversary of Talarera.—A great dinner was given to the Duke of 
Wellington oa Saturday, at the United Service Club, on occasion of the 
anniversary of the battle of Talavera.—More than 990 members dined 
Politics were, and with good taste, studiously abstained from, and the 
whole affair was what it ought to be—a proper and handsome tribute to 
a great commander by his military comrades. 

Polignacand his Colleagues.—A letter of the 27th ult, from Ham 
says—*‘ For some time the state prisoners have led a solitary life, for 
their friends being engaged in La Vendee, have not been able to visit 
them. M, de Peyronnet continues out of humour with his feliow pri- 
soners. He remains constantly alone, dines in his chamber, and assigns 
writing as his reason for preferring solitude.-- French paper. 

We regret to perceive that the Lord Chief Baron has found it neces. 
sary te enter some of the assize towns onthe Welch circuit in a private 
mannet—the result, we fear, of the judicial character being allowed to 
mix in the angry turmoil of political werfare.— Morning Herald. 


The Morning Herald says, that Mr. Hume said on Wednesday night 
that “ he feared he wou!d not be in the next Parliament.” This is a 
little strange from the influential gentleman who sends about congés d’ 
elire to halt the constituencies in Great Britain. 


We on Thursday saw at George Robin's a shovel, tongs, and poker of 
solid silver, emblazoned with the arms of George Watson Taylor, M.P 
His Majesty it is believed, is the only person besides who possesses 
similar articles in solid silver.— Morning Post. 
FORBIDDEN LOVE.—By Barry Cornwall. 


I love thee !—Oh, the strife, the pain, 

The fiery thoughts that through me roll ! 
Ilove thee! Look again, again! 

© Stars! that thou could’st read my soul. 
I would thy bright, bright eye could pierce 

The crimson folds that hide my heart, 
Then would'st thou find the serpent fierce, 

That stings me—and will wot depart ! 
Look, love, upon me, with thine eyes ' 

Yet, no—men’s evil tongues are nigh : 
Look pity, then, and with thy sighs 

Waste music on me—'till I die! 
Yei—love not! sigh not! ‘Turn (thou must) 

Thy beauty from me, sweet and kind: 
Tis fit that [ should burn to dust, 

To death, because—I am not blind! 


I love thee—and Llive! The Moon 
Who sees me from her calm above, 

The Wind who waves her dim soft tun 
About me, know how much [love ! 

Nought else, save Night, and the lonely Hour, 
E’er heard my passion wild and strong: 

Even thou yet deem’st not of thy power, 
Unless—thou read'st aright my song ! 

Foreign Office, July 19.—The king has been graciously pleased to no- 
minate and appoint George Jackson, Esq. in the room of Alexanders 
Cunningham, Esq. deceased, to be his Majesty's Commissary Judge to 
the mixed British and Brazilian Commission established at Rio de Ja- 
neiro under the Convention for the abolition of the African Slave 
Trade of Brazil, concluded at Rio de Janeiro, between his Majesty and 
the Emperor of Brazil, on the 23d of November, 1826 

Whitchall Aug. 10.—The king has been pleased to nominate and ap 
point Thomas Hamilton Miller, Advocate, to perform the duties of the 
Sheriff of the shire of sheriffdom of Selkirk, during the incapacity of 
the present Sheriff, Sir Walter Scott. 

Sir John Malcolm ,K. B.,is canvassing the Dumfries district of Burghs 


} 


| cessary to institute what they call “ Law Committees,” 


| 


against the Bill, 8. 


Hussar.—This name is of Hungurian ety mology, and signifies “ twen- 
tieth,” the term being originally applied to a picked corps, formed by & 
selection of the finest men in every twenty taken from different regi- 
ments. 

An Imperial Huntress —Previously to the return of Don Pedro from 
the Brazils, the Empress was to be met frequently in different parts 
thereof in her sporting attire, and with all the paraphernalia of the sports 
of the field; or, to use the Great Bard's style— 

* Caparisoned, mounted for warrior deed.” 
When last seen in this costame she was ona fine horse, which she rode 
en cavalier, disdaining the side saddle, and was flanked by servants on 
either hand, bearing fowling pieces, and surrounded by her dogs. Her 
hat was richly surmounted with ostrich feathers; ber palcfreneers were 
highly laced, but still the whole turn-out was that of Imperial Majest 
incog. Her manners were affable, aud she saluted those passing with 
condescension, and strangers with an increased degree thereof, 
LINES, 
Written at the Request of a Fair Friend for t'e Queen's Birthday. 


* Here's a bealth to the King! God bless bim'” 


O’er wine, brightly beaming, our loyalty’s star, 

Here we hail! with fullsouls of the free; 

Be the pledge walted wide, asthe empire afar, 

OF the island-born Kings of the sea: 

Now, as the red emblem-goblets we drain, 

W hile, our fair“ Northern Star,” we address her, 

We our hearts pledge to pour their warm life drops like rain, 
For their Queen! Britain's glory! God bless her! 


The Crescent-inoon fills with her own lovely light, 
And the Turk, son of passion's soft dream, 
Drinks her image, reflected so beauteously bright 
In his silver bow], filled (rom the stream ;" 

As th’ element pure, to our star of the Khine, 

Be our faith,—ol each grace the possessor; 

But, the worth we'll defend, wow! in ripe, beamy wine 

Here's the Queen! Britain's glory! God bless her! Ww.M. 


Liverpool. 





* Alluding to the Eastern custom of “ drinking the full moon,” 


It is rather instructive to observe, that the Whizs have deemed it ne- 
whose business 
it isto explain to the electors the diferent provisions ofthe Reform Bill, 
and the means by which they are to obtain the franchise. The real trath 
is, that now when we come to examine the details of that measure in a 
practical form, it does not appear, in many of its principal clauses, to 
have any precise meaning at all. The qualifying clause especially bas 
given rise to endless dispute—which, by and by, will give a good deal of 
trouble to more parties than the mere voters. For instance, nobody 
seems to know what to make of the term occupier, as it Qwours in the 
Bill ;—some assert that it means lodger, as well as tenant—others say— 
no such thing! Leaving the learned Thebans to settle this point, we re- 
turn to the * Law Committees." We beg to ask the Whigs if they did 
not assure us, thatthe Dill was perfect in all its parte-thetil was a thing 
easily to be undersiood—that, in short, so far as the principal provisions 
were concerned, it needed no explanation whatever We hope they 
will admit that they erred in those statements, else there can be no use, 
nor excuse, for Law Committees. We venture, however, to add, that 
all the lawyers in the kingdom will never be able toextract meaning out 
of some of the clauses as they stand in the Till, aay more than they are 
able to draw blood from moon- beams —#d. Lon, Post, 
From the Asiatee Journal, for June 
«To the Editor of the ladia Gazette. 

“ Sir,—Through your paper, | wish onee more to call the attention of 
the public to an invaluable remedy. in cases of dysentery and Cholera. 
I claim no tithe to originality in the preseription, for it was published by 
Covernmentsthrough thew own servants, Lbelieve, cearly two years ago 5 


| but | have seen its efficiency in innumeralleinstances, and the conclusion 


The following electioneering song in his favour is supposed to come | 


from the’pen of Allan Cunningham :— 
BALLAD. 

“ How cam’ he by that tordly crest ? 
How cam’ he by that silken vest, 
And shimmering star upon his breast, 

And sword a’ diamond hilted ? 
He cacd ower sensa callant fair 
Wii’ sunny een, and curly hair, 
But little feck o’ gowd or lair 

Had he, sve loudly lilted.” 


“Tl tell ye how he got that crest, 
That glittering weapon, star, and vest, 
And why the pipes play up their best 
To welcome his appearing ; 

Whiy he that gaedan unfledg’d bairn, 
Wii a’ his rowth o' wit to learn, 
Cam’ back a gran’ sun-facing Erne” 

* O' lordly wing and bearing 


“He carried frae the parent nest 
A leal heart ‘neath a plaided vest— 
He took the heather for his crest 
A haly spell to mind him 
O' native summits towering high, 
And Esx's pure stream meandering by :— 
And there was a’ the grammerye 
That made him what ye find him 


‘* Now that’s the man ‘ll do his best 

Whene'er his country pits the test— 

W hase heather wan a cowden crest 
He'll be nae slack performer. 

He's gotten fame frae east to west 

The leal heart ‘neath the jewelled vest 

Warm, pore, and high as frae the nest— 
And that’s the trae Reformer 

*The Golden Eagle. 

We have received the Trinidad ‘papers to the Ist ult.—They contain 
important intelligence. The governor bad ordered the orders in coun- 
cil to be strictly enforced.—Three cases were in consequence set down 
for trial. The two Alcades (without whom no trial can take place) re- 
fused to attend the court. The Chief Justice addressed them in very 
strong and energetic language on the stopping of the legal proceedings 
to which they both replied that the late orders could not be enforced 
without ruining all the colonial interests, and they peremptorily refused 
The consequence is that the island is in a state of excitement; the plan- 
ters, extolling the spirited conduct of the Aleades—the negroes in a state 
of fury at the refusal of the law of the King of England 

Tippling.—The following is the German way of preventing Sunday 
tippling ;—All persons drinking and tippling upon Sundays and bolydays 
in coffee houses, during divine service, are authorized to depart without 
paying for what they have. 

Caution against Cholera.—A ten-spoonful of grated ginger ina half-pint 
of boiling water: let it stand afew minutes, to deposite the sediment ; 
pour the liquid off into a cup or glass, and sweeten it tothe palate. It has 
been found highly beneficial in numerous instances, and is a specific in 
all cases of weakness of the stomach. 

Cholera among the Flies --It is a singular fact, that wherever the cholera 
prevails the flies die. Never before were there seen so few flies in Liver 
pool as at present. Butcher, grocer, and provision shops are quite free.-— 
Liverpool Journal 

English Dirorces.—In the House of Lords on Monday, the Earl of El 
don moved the second reading of Moffatt’s Divorce Bill. The Lord 
Charcellor resisted it He said that the only cases in which women had 
»btained their divorce were cases in which incest had been committed 
livorce to a wife on the ground o! 


juence of grant ng a >| 


I have come to is, that where it is preseribed in the cartiest stages of the 
disease the cure is infallible, and even in extreme cases very olten effect. 


|ual. The receipt is very simple :—Two grains of opium (opheem), two of 


assafeetida (heeng),andtwo grains of L'ack pepper (gool merch), made into 


ja pill, and by no means forgetting to order it to be well chewed before 


swallowing. Lhave used the preseription for several years; many of 
my neighbours have done the same, and, so far as Lam aware, the opi- 
nion is one aod the same regarding it. In some cases, | have found it 
advisable to give a second pill, at the interval of aun hour or two, but 
never had recourse to a greater quantity.—Lam, &c, Davin Sarva.” 

“ Bowany Gunge Mymensing.” 

Descent to his Majesty's Ship Boyne.—A person has obtained the sanc- 
tion of the Admiralty to descend to the wreck of the Boyne, of 08 guns, 
which eanght fire by accident at Spithead, on the Ist of May, 1795, drift. 
ed from her moorings and blew up. The wreck is within three fathoms 
of the surface at low water, The person who descends has his head en- 
veloped ina large leaden mask with glass eyelets, and bis body covered 
with an Indiamrubber drest, leaving iis hands, legs and feet perfectly 
free; he breathes by means of air-pipes fixed in his mask, and supported 


above wouter He passes free ly from one part ofthe wreck to the other, 


and has been enabled to suspend afew twenty-four pounders, which 


were hoisted intoa vessel above. THe brought up twenty-one bottles of 
claret and port, for which he was offered and refused 20s. a bottle His 
agreement with Government is to have all he can bring up, except the 
copper, on which he is to be allowed a salvage. An immense number 
_ chiefly filled with ladies, attend every day. The bottles are co- 
vered with immense barnacles, 


of boats 


Outrage on the Archlishop of Canterlury.—The public will peruse with 
sincere regret the details of the outrages at Canterbury. There is per- 


| baps no individual throughout the Clerical profession, who has com- 
| mauded, throughout all the stages of hisadvancement, so much respect, 


esteem, and affection, as the present Arc hbishop of Canterbury. From 


| the period of his Grace's entering the family of the late Marquess of 


Abercorn tulor to his son, the present, when bis merits both asa 
man, anda churchman, andascholar, have elevated him to the first 
spiritual dignity of the kingdom, nothing has been heard of him bat 
traitsof diligence in his high vocation, piety, and benevolence. We 
could cite anecdotes of the professional life of this great and good man, 


| which will one day place his name by the side of that of Heber, among 


those of the apostles of modern times. 


Lord Hatchinson has been appointed Lord Lieut. of the county of 
Tipperary, in the room of his late uncle. the Earl of Donoughmore. 

SirJoho Tyrell, Bart. died on Tuesday last, at his seat, Boreham 
Houec, Eesex, in the? Ist year of his age.—Amg. 20, 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Buuce, of Beckenham. Kent, was seized with 
a fit whilst walking in St. Martin's Lane on Tuesday last, and expired 
before medical assistance could be procured. —Jb 

Windsor Camp.—On Wednesday morning, the Grenadier flank com- 
panies belonging to the different battalions of Foot Guards left their baer- 
racks, together with waggons containing the officers's baggages, for Wind- 
sor. The various necessaries and camp eqaipages for the supply of be- 
tween 3.000 and 4,000 men, have been on the spot for this fortnight past. 
The 3d Regiment of Dragoon Guards arrivedin London at nine o'clock 
on Thursday morning, from Brighton, and proceeded to the Regency 
to do duty in place of the Life Guards, who marehed to Wind- 
sor on Friday. Three troops of fying artillery, with six pleees of can- 
non (six pounders) from Woolwich, passed over Westminster bridge on 
Thursday, and proceeded through the park, by Store y's gate, with their 
e and ammunition waggons.—The ground marked out for the 
rincipa, camp at Windsoris opposite the long walk, in front of the 
Queen's windows. The same duty, and exactly the same ceremonies, 
will be performed by the (troops as if they were in an enemy's country. 
—Aug. 20 

The remains of the late Hon. Mrs. R. Smith (the celebrated beauty 
who died of Choler: ) were interred in the mansoleum of the Carrington 
famliy at Wycombe Abbey. —I 


barracks 


baggs 


Great discussion has arisen among the cognescenti, concerning the sale 


of Mr. Watson Taylor's Greuze, which is universally stated to be the 
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and prohibiting them. Such masses of people, th 


large asto excite terror in the minds of persons even of 
it is legal. It is my duty to enforce the fulfilment of the 
assist the authorities in earrying it into execution 
meeting alluded to egal in such a degree that I thi 
ties were perfectly jastifiable in suppressing it’ and 
assistance of the military for that purpose 1 conceive that they 
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Che Albion. October 6, 








Gnest specimen of that master. We believe, one quite as fine exists in 


the collection of Sic Robert Wigram;: (‘A Girl reading a Love-letter,’) 
for which a price of six hundred guineas was offered many years ago, 
when it was wanted asa pendant to a picture in the collection of George 
1V. This circumstance suffices to prove that, in spite of the distresses 
of the limes, the market price of good pictures has not varied for the last 
twenty years 

The last accounts from Lord Durham are satisfactory. The Emperor 
Nicholas declares that he requires peace, and will make any honourable 
sacrifice to maintain it. In one of his conversations with Lord Durham, 
he said ‘‘ you mistake my character in England, if you think I wish to 
make encroachments. I wer ly want lo preserve my own 

Rumours were afloat yesterday anfavourable to the continuance of the 

esent ministerial arrangements. [tis said, that great disanion prevails 
in the grand councils of the state. All are of opinion that the Chancel- 
Jor is making rapid strides to power.— Aug. 11. 

Lord Althorp, and another Minister, are very busy in obtaining returns 
from different departments of the Governments, preparatory to another 
sweep in the way of abolishing useless places, and lowering the salaries 
of those who remain. ‘The Foreign department is to undergo the pro- 
cesstoa great extent. 

The Speakership.—Sir 'T. Denman, the Hon. Sir J. Abercrombie, Mr. 
Littleton, and Mr. Charles Wynne, are all, it is reported, ¢ andidates for 
the Speaker's chair. No person is better calculated for the office than 
Sir T. Denman; bat, as the pension of £2900 a-year, recently granted 
to the Lord Chief Baron of Scotland on the abolition of his court in 
Scotland, would cease in the event of his being elected Speaker of the 
House of Commons, it is thought Ministers will propose him. 

It is very confidently asserted that Government intend to call upon ell 
Contractors, and to require the presence of the Commissariat Depart 
ment at all Tithe Sales where cattle shall be under seizure, and to have 
them purchased for whatever they may bring, and hand them over in- 
stantly for the supply of the troops in the different encampments and gar- 
risons.— Dublin P. 





Vavictites, 


The anthor of “A Letter to the King’s most Excellent Majesty” as 
serts that starvation is the cause of cholera, and that all the symptoms of 
this malady are those of perishing of want.—This (the writer says) ap- 
years so clearly to my apprehension, that Lhave no doubt, if your Ma- 
Tate would be graciously pleased to order one of the physicians to be 
privately starved to death, nine tenths of his brethren would gravely assert 
that he died of the cholera morbus. 

The Tories have nick-named Lord Brougham the Bug. Bear. 

The Apple of discord.—Ata \ate Irish political meeting, distinguished 
by even more than the ordinary quantum of that Irish deliberation 
known by the name of club law, an orator descending from the rostrum 
remarked that they had now “got the apple of discord amung them,” 
consequently that their influence asa body was forever gone. A Pat 
standing near, who had been just struck in the face by a missile, picked 
it up and presented it to the orator with the following remark—" An ap- 
ple wasit! A tatie, by the powers, and a wopper of its size—bad luck 
to the thrower. 

A certain witty theatricel Lord, being asked if Mademoiselle Mars's 
family name was such, or whether it was assumed, replied, ‘I really 
am not quite certain, but [should rather think it was “ un wom de guerre.” 

Unwelcome Dramatis Persona.—A few years since, the Whitehaven 
company of comedians were performing at a temporary theatre at Wig 
ton, Cumberland. The green-room was a stable, and the other out- 
buildings being completely occupied, the said green-room was the only 
residence for a poor unfortunate calf just taken from the cow. This 

roved a ~~ noisy companion, particularly in the early part of the even- 
ing, before the juvenile ox was supplied with his supper. To remedy 
the evil, the varlotuete (in rotation, or as they could oblige each other) 
hit upon the plan of potting their fingers into his mouth daring every 
interesting scene; and while employed in gnawing the digits, he was 


tolerably quiet. On oecasion, however, when Harry Johnstone was. 


“ starring it’ as Richard, the animal was left alone, and the following 
scene ensued :—Lady Anne. © Would LU knew thy beart!"—Richard. 
“Tis figured in my speech.""—Calf. * Baa! Baa!’—Richard. “ Some 
of you go tothe calf."—Lady Anne. “IT fear me both are false.”— 
Richard. “ Then never man was trvue.""—Calf. “ Baa! Baa !’—Richard. 
“Why the devil don't one of you go and give the calf your fingers to 
suck ?’—The confusion of the actors, andthe mirth of the audience, may 
be imagined. 

Pledges.—A respectable farmer being asked the other day which of the 
candidates for the representation of the county he meant to support re- 
plied, he cared not whieh, but whoever he voted for must pledge himeelt 
to bring in a bill “to extirpate crows and abolish the legacy duty,” two 
of the greatest evils which be bad ever been afflicted with.—Ayr Ob- 
server. 

Boards of Health.—A carpenter's wife at Huddersfield, being informed 


that Boards of Health were necessary to preserve the public from cholera, 


she went and asked the doctor what wood they were made of, that her | 


husband might make his own !—Leeds Intelligence. 
eS —— 
LORD ANGLESEY'S VISIT TO CORK. 
INTERVIEW BETWEEN HIS EXCELLENCY THE LORD LIRUTENANT OF IRE- 
LAND, AND A DEPUTATION FROM ST. ANNE AND ST. MARYS, SHAN- 
DON, 
A deputation, consisting of the following gentlemen :--Doctor Bald- 


win, Messrs. Hayes, Sugrue, Ring, Ellis, M'Elligett, Carver, Murphy, | 


O'Flynn, M’Carthy, Sheahan, and M'Auliffe, waited, upon his Excel 
lency, the Lord-Lieutenant, yesterday, Friday at the Imperial Clareuce 
Hotel, to present a memorial, praying an inquiry into the conduct of the 
military and magistracy in the dispersion of the Blarney meeting, which 
had bee convened for Sunday, the 15th of July last, for the purpose ol 
taking into consideration some plan for the sneouragement of Trish manu 
factures. The memorial originated in the parishes of St. Anne and St. 


Mary Shandon, in which the greater part of the poor manufacturers re- | 


side. The deputation headed by Doctor Baldwin, was ushered into his 
‘J ‘ ; . . ** 
Excellency's presence at about 12 o'clock. Sir Pulteney Malcolm, Sir 
George Bingham, Colonels King, Travers, and many other military men 


of rank, were in attendance upon the occasion --The usual formalities | 


having been gone through, Doctor Baldwin read the memorial in a very 
effective manner. 
When Doctor Baldwin had concluded the memorial, and had solicit 


ed his excellency’s compliance with the request of the memorialists— 
His Excellency then took up the memorial, which he commented upon, 


paragraph by paragraph, asserting that the government never refused 
pecuniary aid when applied to for it, upon the conditions on which alone 
tt could be granted, namely, a proper and sufficient arrangement for the 
tepayment of advances; and, LT assert, that no application put forward 
upon these just grounds has been unsuccessful.  Vindicating himsel! 
from the charge of having neglected to encourage Trish manufactures, 
and asking why it was that Sunday was fixed on, or Blarney chosen, to 
hold a meeting of over 50,000 for the purpose of encouraging Irish mana- 
facturers in the city of Cork? 

Doctor Baldwin, who replied to his excellency’s observations, said it 
was thought desirable to bring tozether the masses of people which there 
assembled, not to intimidate the government of the country by any 
physical display, bat in order to concentrate Opinion upona great sub 


ject, and by that concentration to give it due force. It was. moreover, 


thought advisable to induce the people of that district to pledge them- 
selves to support Irish manufactures in preference to English, if they 
could do so on terms as advantageous . 5 


oe ' 
His Excellency then remarked, that he was of opinion that the expla- 


nation given of the paragraph indicated anything but liberality of feeling. 
“TI conceive that no erroneous view has been taken of the law regulating 
ough unaccompanied 
If a meeting be so 
delicate nerves, 
law, and to 
and I consider the 
nk the civil authori- 
having called in the 


by banners, or bands of music, are clearly illegal 


too. have 


acted with propriety. They did not meet, moreover, for the purpose of | 


petitioning. I do not mean to say that the existing laws do not need | tation, said—-“ You call upon me for av inquiry into the circumstances 

alteration; on the contrary, Lam every day suggesting amendments in | of the military interference at the Blarney mecting.” 

them ; but so long as they continue the laws of the land—although I may | Dr. Baldwin.---“ Yes; thatis our object. We conceive that that iofe- 

not concur in the policy of them--I will uphold them, ecen by miliary | rence was illegal and unconstitutional, but we do not mean to charge 
wer, tf necessary.” , the mililary with having dispersed the meeting, but at the desire and by 

Dr. Baldwin, on the part of the deputation, said, they differed with the the instructions of Sir William Gossett, or the magistrates.” 

Noble Marquess in his view of the law--that it was conceivedthat mere, Atthe mention of the name of Sir W iNiam Gossett, the Noble Mar- 

numbers could not render a meeting illegal, inasmuch, as if such were | quess appeared exceedingly indignant, angrily exclaiming, “There is no 

the ease, the reform meetings in England, with which his Majesty's such person as Sir William Gossett ---I em Sir William Gossett; he is 
, ministers corresponded, must have been illegal upon the same ground, | my Private Secretary; 1 adopt his acts, and Iwill answer fer them.” 

being at least as numerous as the Blarney meeting, and attended with | You call for an inquiry; if you wish it, it shall be granted you. 

circumstances more exciting to delicate nerves. It wes likewise Con: | The conference, which lasted for overan hour, here concluded, and 

ceived that the people had a right to meet for other objects beside a the deputation retired. 

tioning parliament, and that it was the duty of the civil, and not o the | 

military powers to intertere upon such occasions. These opinions were | BRITISH COLONIAL TRADE. 

confirmed by the constitutional history of the country, and sustained by | ; Bas ¥ i 

the illustrious names of Blackstone, Grattan, and Fox. From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

His Excellency, in reply, said, he more than doubted whether Fox had| The falling off in our registered tonnage, as shown by the annual 
ever sanctioned the view of the law taken by the deputation. He was! commercial statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, has very natu- 
intimately acquainted with the opinions of the nephew of that distin- rally led to an inquiry into the cause. Some have attributed i ty the 
guished statesman, Lord Holland, whose liberality and love of constitu-| influence of the Tariff; and others tv the late commercial arrangement 
tional liberty could not be questioned, and yet he certainly did net re-) with Great Britain in respect to the colonial trade. Wishing only to 
cognise that view of the law. ‘It is (said his excellency) “the con- | ascertain the trath on the subject, whatever it may be, we have made a 
tinual excitement and unceasing agitation which pervade the country, | careful investigation into the returns of the three last years, so far as they 

‘that prevent the influx of English capital since the passing of the Reliet } haye any bearing upon the trade affected by that arrangement, the re- 
Bill, and the promotion of Irish manufactures, which w ould be the nat-| cult of which we present below. It will be remembered that President 
ural consequence. No wealily capitalist who loved ease and quiet) Jackson issued his Proclamation opening our ports to British vessels 
would venture to embark Lis capital in the country in its present disturb- | from the British West Indies and other British American Colonies, on 
ed state, even with the prospect of employing it to the greatest advan-| the 5th of October, 1830; and that the Order in Council opening the 
‘tage. [tis for this reason that [reland is at present as we find her.” | British colonial ports to American vessels from the United States, was 

Doctor Baldwin, inreply, observed that if English capital were to be | issued on the Sth November of the same year. News of its being issued, 
introducedat all, or English legislation improved, there was abundant | reached this country some time in December; and of course the year 
time from the Union to that period. | included in the last annual statement, ending 30th September, 1821, em- 

The Noble Marquess, after perusing the memorial again, said, “The | braced a period of only about nine months during which, as far as 
present government is the most liberal which we have known for a long | American vessels were concerned, the arrangement was in operation. 
series of years. It honestly and truly professes to legislate for the im- | to show the effect of this arrangement, we shall in the first place take 
provement of Ireland, but the collision of angry parties renders the mea- | into view the trade with the British West Indies only; including, besides 
sures in contemplation of government difficult of application, and the | the Islands, the continental provinces uf Demarara, Essequibo, &c. The 
whole energies of the contending factions seem devcted to procras- | first and second columns show the amount of tonnage which entered 
tinate any w holesome measure ot relief, and to obstruct the good inten- | our y»orts from those Colonies in the yeurs specified, distinguishing Brit- 
tions entertained towards the conutry. For myself, Laos suffering mar- ish ste American. ‘The third and fourth column show the amount of 
tyrdom between the parties. In [#2581 was the most popular man in | tonnage which departed from our ports for the same colonies in the same 
Ireland, and I will take to myself the credit of having been the imme: | years. It will be understuod that the year in every case terminates on 
diate cause of procuring Catholic Emancipation. For my acts in the go- | the 30th of September. 


——_ 


| rernment at that period, J lost the confidence of the Ministers of England ;— | Entered Departed. 

| Iwas deprived on affice-—and, what I valued far higher than any other con- | Ameriean. Beittoh American. British. 

| sideration, Ilost the frendship and regard of the King. All this f suffered 1831 38.046 | 23.760 40.922 17,903 

for Ireland and her welfare, and I must say, [ met witha most ungrateful 1830 22.428" ‘1R2 2,395 none. 
return, At the time [refer to, I was the most popular man in Ireland, 1829 32.777 317 6.418 nose. 
and vow, by the machinations of agitators and leaders, and the misrepresenta | 1298 35.149 313 7974 313 


tions of interested partics, Jam the most unpopular man.” (As hisexcel-) trence it appears that on an average of three years before Mr. M’Lane’s 
leney spoke the lastsentence, he turned round to the military gentlemen arrangement went into operation, the amount of American tonnage en- 
present, asif appealing to them upon the justness of his remark and they | tered into the United States per annura from the British West Indies, was 
appeared to indicate assent. His excellency then continued)—‘ And 1) 9¢ 22° . and of British 270. In 1831, American 38,046, British 23,760. 
appeal to every body about ny whether Lhave not been treated with ‘Increase of American tonnage entered from the British West Indies in 
marked disrespect? But f acquit the people of the charge of ingratitude, | pay ;), consequence of the new arrangement, 11,261; do. of British, 
laying it more strongly upon the shoulders of their leaders; for I do be- | 23.519. Total, 34,780 _ 
lieve that if great pains had not been taken with them, ninety-nine out | The ennusl average of American tonnage departed from the U. 8. for 
of every hundred would have cheered me as I passed through the | the British W. L. during three vearsprior to 1831, was 5,262; British 104. 
santa . bebalf of tl ly d th be af ink | In 1831, American tonnage, 40,922; British, 17,903. Increase of Ameri- 
_ Phe deputation, on behalf of themselves, and the people of Cork, | can tonnage departad for the British West Indies in 1831, in consequence 
disclaimed any intention, or disposition, of acting disrespectfully towards | if the new arrangement, 35,660 ; do. of British, 17,779. Total, 53,439 
hisexcelleney. ‘They were grateful forthe services which he rendered | ee ee Be : , Spier “igi Big whe 
the country in other days.—-of those services they entertained a warm | _ But this isa limited view of the subject. ame ° one " aus any 
sense, butagainst allthese recollections in bisfavour recent circumstances thing about commerce is aware that the interdiction of our trade with 
the British West Indies, did not annihilate that trade, but only turned it, 


prevailed. They conceived the course of government, of which they | '™' : : Teseshs anil d 
complained, to have been induced by the misrepresentations and mis- | with some abridgement, into ather chensiate. esse my ) “te De ish 
statementsof those who had ever beea the enemies of the people, and tined for Jamaica, Barbadoes, and St. Vincent, proceeded to the Danish 


to the line of policy which bad been adopted in listening to their coun- | Islands of St. Thomasand St. Croix, the Swedish Island of St. Barts, 
sels his excellency was to attribute the absence of that complimentary | &c. where they were certain to be made welcome, and their cargoes 
manifestation of public sentiment of which he complained. almost as surely found their way to their intended destination, as if they 
| Bis Excellency—" For myself it does not signify. Nobody is more had been landed on the wharves of Kingston and the other ports for 
|} aware than lam how hard a task it is to administer the laws in Ireland. which they were designed. In order, therefore to see the fall ae 
| Convinced, however, as Lam, of the integrity of intention, and the libe- | of the es umn far as _ - _ ae oo ae oe on ° the 
| ral plans of his Majesty's present honest ministers towards this country, | Dent - 7 ‘es a. We —- “dh Ae ak cg : Is! nde ni tage $e . 

jand knowing from my own experience ibe difficulty of applying those | V8?'s) an Swedish vey In tes, whieh were the setande principally 
| views and legislating upon them—viewing, moreover, the administration resorted to by vessels from this country, as places of trans-shipment and 


A ~ a . .? , . " 
of the Government impeded and embarrassed by the contentions of oppo- deposit. The result is as follows. 


"< : - : a a 5 od. Departed. 
| sing parties, | have subdued my anxiety to retire from public life, Entere ‘i “pa ats 
1 shall . a caves 1 , . e 1831 American. British. American. British. 
‘aoe not desert the post because it is one of difficulty, it not of British W. Indies 28 (46 23.760 40,922 17,903 
Doctor Baldwin, in reply,’complimented bis Excellency upon his - tare wri ae "i. arr 


daring and high mindedness----his gallantry in facing danger---and his 

| exalted character both as a statesman anda soldier. 

His Excellency then, with much earnestness, and in a tone indicating 1830 
: 





70,340 24,2''4 89,851 18,020- 
American. British. American. British. 


firmness of purpose and undoubting confidence, said, ‘‘ A day will shortly British W. Indies 22 428 1n2 2.395 none 
arrive,--it can't be distant.----indeed it is not possible it can be distant,---. |  —seeor 38.767 oann 52 525 noah 
when measures already prepared and in preparation for the Government of | Swedish 10 406 none 19 960 none 


Ireland will be developed, and when justice will be done to the Government of 








the country for itstgvod intentions. When that day comes—and come it | 71.601 1k2 74,890 none 
| shortly will---I shall expect to receive from you a letter of acknowledge- | 1829 American. British. American. British. 
ment upon the subject, and of thanks for what is now in progress of lezis- eae : o wee o1F c 
| . : : " : hee British W. Indies 32,777 317 5,418 none 
lative preparation, and for my individual exertions in contributing to Danish 53.46! none 56.738 459 
| create an order of things suited for those measures, IT necessarily found Sw sdish 17969 none 23 246 eens 
| myself at variance with two parties which are struggling for their own | eye a é : 
private and factions ends --retarding improvement, injuring the country, | 94 209 8317 90,402 459 
| and obstructing the government. One of those parties [have put down, 1228 Daeasinae British Ameriens British 
and you want to mount and bestride them ;” but that shall not be ; for I will British W ithe ; 2.149 ‘ 313 , 7.974 : 353 
| master you both! ‘ And with respect te the repeal of the Union (con- Dani h ; : 43.295 oshnet n 67.989 eakeowe 


| tinued his excellency turning short from the subject upon which he had | 
| been spenking,) to enable any impartial man to decide upon the advan- 
| tage of such a measure, | would only ask him to visit the quays of Dub- 94.467 313 82.509 313 
: . . ae " v4. d ol. wv Ole 
lin, and [ would there ingnire of him, what would become of the trade of : +e Thi S 
he country i red Enel W : . The average American tontage entered iuto the United States per 
the country if severed from England? What (tauntingly) of your pigs,| annum from the above Colonies, in 1828, 1829, and 1830, was 86,759 ; 
yourcorn, and your butter?’ Why, I would but ask my friend, Sir P. ss A te 700 I ashi =0'240: British, 
Se inclieh sid tine-adec til bd spe hacaj en, A ‘ “| British, 271. Total, 87.030. In 1831,—American, 70,340; British, 
e ‘ gun Origs to blockade every river in your country. o4 on ’ ‘ *) c » . . 
Hl “_ . ; ~ , ; 24,294. Total, 94,634. Increase of aggregate tonnage in consequence 
isexcellency, after using this expression, turned round, and appealed ry M’ : : a, Decre f Americ 
» gallant admiral d his conc of Mr, M’Lane’s arrangement, 7,604. ecrease of American topnege, 
to the gallant admiral, who bowed his concurrence. 16.419 
7 ht . . “se . »* we 
| ‘The deputation admitted the great naval and military power of Eng- The average of American tonnage departed from the United States for 
| land; but, in seeking for a repeal of the Legislative Union, the peuple of the same Colonies per annam in 1828, 1829, and 1830, was 88,600; 
Ireland never contemplated for a moment a separation between the British, 257. Total. 82.857. In 1831.—American, 89,851; British 
: . . e ° ° . . « Oe, Ge s ol, i » Ot, Se + sn, 
countries, or, consequently, a war with England. But, if it should so 4g. 999. ‘Total. 107.871. Increase of Americen tonnage in consequence 
happea, that Sir Pulteney Malcolm and his four gun-brigs did blockade MeoM? 7951. | ' 25,0 
> Hy eeahe ink Lenten ie nndiitienehees t mya apm sl ne ace of Mr. M’Lane’s arrangement, 7,251. Do. of aggregate tonnage 25,014. 
ir ports, we have little apprehension but we have ample sources within This. we conceive, is as correct a view of the effect of Mr. M’Lane’s 
. er nroenerity "Thea rav » pniced ff > ‘ $e , : “ sainey ° Royale 
ourselves for our prosperity. ‘The revenue raised from Ireland and ex-! arrangement upon our trade with the West Indies, as it is possible to ar- 
pended in England and the colonies, was, we conceive, the great source jive at by means of the official returns. But as some may suppose that 
of national complaint---tending, as it did, tothe impoverishment of the during the interdiction of our commerce with those colonles, more or 
country, and to the diminution of the people's prosperity. lessof our products found their way thither through other channels than 
_ The Noble Marquess observed that the argument used by the deputa- the Danish and Swedish Islands, we will now present a brief view of the 
tion migt t perhaps be employed with more propriety in parliament than Americanand British tonnage passing between the U. Statesand the entire 
“ Cy me present occasion. — West indies; premising, however, that we consider the results to be ar- 
eee ae gentleman here remarked, that - Dr. or wittien Wasa Can- | rived at, no safe criterion in judging of our trade with the British West 
didate for the representation ¢« ‘ork d be orl J . : i i 1 
idate for the representation of Cork it woul Ibe, pe Sas da well if he | fndies. As it would occupy too much room to enter into details, we 
reserved his observations for his place in the House of Commons. ” 


Swedish "16,023 unknown 26,553 unknown 





shall only give the footings. 


Dr. Baldwin---I do expect, Sir, to have the honour of representing Entered Departed. 
my native city in parliament; but the observations which | made were American British. American. British. 
not unsolicited; Idid not urge them of myself; they were in reply to 1831 “991.676 _ 24.321 394,916 13,077 
the questions pat to me by his excellency, and I was induced to make 1230 244 764 182 975.445 604 
them by his urbanity 1829 oan 4eQ 2. G0R 81).452 803 


Fh ed of the attending officers having here alluded to the lateness of We have net the means of ascertaining the re sults for 1828, neither is it 
The Marquess rose, as if about to conclude the conference, and the | oY: It will be seen that so far as any thing can be inferred from 
de } utation were, in cuainansnes ore varing to depart w hen bie cate! this ha of the eit _/ pester agenee ome aa egy. oe > when 
8 age Tey ping —_ —— pos Shaws ieoneting hy ox “| said be fore, it covers too much ground to prove any thing definitively 
~ we rag Heat I ety 1 i as mem Satie ow on the point which we are considering. ; t ; 

oe g you inamanner which etiquette and ceremonial We now pass to another branch of the subject, viz. our trade with 
would not admit; but L wish to speak to youin a friendly way, and to what is called the British American Colonies--meaning New Bruns- 
impress on your minds that the courses pursued at public meetings, and 
those angry collisions with the government. which many are so prone to 
cultivate and encourage. militate against the ve y objects and ends 
which are sought to be accomplished 


After some d tory ot i hadt } cial returns, the Bahamas, Turks Island, and some other places are included 
© me cesuito Tr i sh r ‘ ? t 
, y Coservacions hac Deen made mder the name West Indies, which were not so included by the Bniish order 


His Excellency again took up the memorial, and addressing the depu- | Council, 





*It will perhaps be asked, hew there happens tobs so much trade with the 


i British West Indies when it ts interdicted. The explanation ts, that in the offi- 
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wick, Nova Scotia, and other British Colonies to the north of us. These, 
as well as the West Indies, were included in the late arrangement. Be- 
fore it took effect, Halifax and St. Jotn’s were free ports, so called, into | 
which our vessels were admitted ander certain restrictions. The extent 

and bearing of our commercial intercourse with these Colonies, both be- | 
fore and since the late arrangement, will be seen from the following | 
statement. | 





Entered. Departed. 
American. British. American. British. | 
1831 92,672 82,557 79,364 94,776 
1830 130.527 4,002 117,171 14 267 
1829 88,492 4,409 93,645 10,569 | 
1828 59,296 2,186 63,801 10,658 


The average annual tonnage entered into the United States from the 
British American Colonics during the years 1828, 1829, and 1830, is,— 
American, 92.772; British, 3,532. Total, 96.304. In 1331,—American, 
92,672; British, 82,557. Total, 175,229. Decrease of American ton- 
nage in consequence of Mr. M’Lane’s arrangement, 100 tons; increase 
of aggregate tonnage, 75,925. 

Tue average annual tonnage departed from the United States for the 
same Colonies during the year 1828, 1329 and 1830; is—American, 
91,539; British, 11,831; total, 174,140. Decrease of American tounage | 


consequence of bad sailing. The liberating army still remained shut up 
in Oporto. 

The intelligence from other parts of the continent, is of no moment 

The state of Ireland, at the present time, occupies an unusual de- 
gree of public attention, nut only from the discontent, disorder, and 
disorganization, which every where reigns throughout that unfortunate 
country, but from the state of hostility which the Government has lat- 
terly placed itself, in reference to it. We have inserted elsewhere 
the substance of a conference between the Marquess of Anglesea and a 
Deputation from Cork, the tone of which is by no means of a concilia- 
tory character. The Marquess, it will be observed, smarts under the loss 
of his popularity, and intimates in rather plain terms, that as fair mea 
sures fail, he must resort to others of a severer character, aud points to the 
squadron of Sir Pultney Melcolm, which is now hovering on the Irish 
coast with a battalion of marines on board, as an earnest of his determi- 


; nation. This hostile position received additional force from the speech 


of Lord Brougham, in the House of Lords; who informed the country--- 


in consequence of the Colonial trade,12,175. Increase of aggregate ton- Ars, that the Irish Habeas Corpus act could be suspended by the Lord 


nage, 70,770. 

So much for the British American Colonies We shall now bring 
the whole matter into a single view, that the reader may see itata glance 
how the matter stands in reference to the Colonial Trade, and low far | 
that trade has been effected by the arrangement of Mr. M’Lane. 


Entered. Departed. 
Average of 1828-9-30. Amer. Brit. Amer. Brit. 
British, Danish, and 
Swedish W. I. as 86,759 271 82,600 257 
by statement above. 6 


British Am. Colonies, 92,772 3,532 91,539 11,831 





179,531 3,703 174,139 12,088 








3,703 12,038 
Total of Am. & Brit. 183,234 186,227 
1831 | 
British, Danish, and j 


Swedish W. Las 70,340 24,294 89,851 18,020 
by statement above, 
British Am. Colonies. 92,672 82.557 79,364 74,776 


, 





163,012 106,851) 169,215 92,796 
106,851 92,796 











Total of Am. & Brit. 269,863 262,011 
Deduct average of ~~ » OOF 
ye28-9-30  ¢ 183,234 136,227 





86.629 75,784 
hence it appears that the aggregate tonnage arriving in our ports from the 
British West Indies and British American Colonies in 1831, when Mr. 
M’Lane’s arrangement was in operation, was greater by 86,629 tons, 
than onan average of three preceding years,when it was not in operation; 
and that the toanage departed from the United States for the same islands 
and Colonies, was greater by 75 784 tons. 

It further appears that the amount of American tonnage arrived in | 
1331, from the places mentioned, was 16,519 tons less than on an average 
of the three preceding years ;*and that the amount of American tonnage 
departed for those places, was less by 17,012. As vessels employed in 
this trade wake about four voyages back and forth in each year, on an 
average it follows that there was actually from 4000 to 5000 tons less 
American shipping thus employed in 1331, than on an average of the 
three previous years. Butas an offset for this, we had the benefit of the 
trade conducted by about 2),009 tons of actual shipping employed in 
this branch of commerce, beyond what we had on an average of the 
years 1323, 1329, and 1830. 


—@p— 
PORTUGAL—NAVAL ACTION. 
Official dispatch from Admiral Sartorius. 
Rainhe de Portugal, Aug. 12. 

“ Sir,—! beg leave to inform your Excellency, that on the 3d inst., at 
10 A. M., the enemy’s squadron, consisting of one line-of-battle-ship, one 
frigate, three corvettes, and three brigs came out of the Tagus; in con- 
sequence of which [ immediately weighed, joined the Donna Maria, 
Amelia, and Eugenia, and stood to the westward on the enemy's lee bow. 
At 5 P. M., finding my squadron considerably ahead of the enemy, |] 
tacked to the eastward and gained the weather gauge, and at 8 P. M. ob- 
serving tie darkness of the night prevented an opportunity of cutting 
off, or dispersing some of his squadron, I bore down through the enemy's 
line, exchanging broadsides with the line-of-battle-ship and the frigate, 
the latter of which, however, having considerably the superiority of 
suiling, soon regained her station in close line with the admiral, and I] 
found the only advantage attending this mancuvre was the separation of 
one large brig, which bore up (as 1 have since learned) in a sinking state 
forthe Tagus. On the following morning (4th) the Amelia, on account 
of her bad sailing and leewardly qualities, was obliged to bear up to lee- 
ward of the enemy, andhas not since rejoined me. On the 10th inst , find- 
ing no chance of another dark night for some time, I determined on 
making another attempt to cat off the enemy’s frigate, in pursuance of 
which, at 9. 39. P. M. LT again bore down nponthe enemy’s line, bring- | 
ing on a general action between my two frigates and the enemy's whole 
squadron, which was most vigorously sustained by my frigates until 10 
45. P. M. at which time finding the enemy resumed aclose column, I 
hauled to the wind to regain the weather gauge, which I succeeded in 
doing by daylight in the morning, when I observed the enemy's line-of- 
battle-ship with the loss of his maintopmast. It is impossible to speak too 
highly of the courage and enthusiasm displayed by Capts. Mins and 
Crosbie, and all their officers andcrews, in combating with so unparallel- | 
ed a disparity of force,----namely, 83 guns of inferior calibre against 242, | 
many of which are of very heavy metal. 

“Tam happy to say that the firing of the enemy, though sharp, was as 
bad as their cause, and our loss in consequence, but trifling,----namely, 
1 man killed and 5 wounded on board of the Donna Marie, and 4 men 
wounded in the Rainha de Portugal, two of whom lost their legs and have | 
since died 

“Since the 10th I have kept close to windward of the enemy, watching 
a favourable opportunity of making another attack, and in the meantime 
despatched the Eugenia to report ta your Excellency the position of te 
enemy’s squadron, and the brig Villa Flor to recall the small vessels from 
the bar of Lisbon to rejoin my flag without loss of time. The City of 
Edinburgh steamboat has just joined me, but, for the want of coal, J shall 
be obliged to send her in again immediately. 

“T have the honour to remain your Excellency’s most obedient ser- 
vant R. G. SARTORIUS, 

Vice Admiral and Commander-in-Chief of Her Most 
Faithful Majesty's Squadron. 
“To his Excellency the Minister of Marine. 
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Since our last, we have received London papers to the 27th of Aug ; 
but they contain little news of importance 

The fleet of Don Miguel has returned to the Tagus, after an indecisive 
action with that of Don Pedro—thus relieving all the fears that were 
entertained of a blockade, by sea, of Oporto. Had the Miguelite squad 
ron done iis duty, it must have destroyed its opponents from its supe | 
riority of force; indeed, as it is, it would almost appeer, from the des 
patch of Admiral Sartorius, which we insert elsewhere, that the Amelia 


was captured, since she was obliged to fall to leeward of the enemy in 


‘and might adopt means for securing efficient end prompt me 
| out the sanction of the legislature. That was the great point of difference 


| Lieutenant without the intervention of Parliament, in case of for: ign in 


vasion or domestic insurrection; secondly, that the Lord Lieutenant is 
to be the sole judge of the existence of domestic insurrection ; and third 
ly, that he, the Lord Chancellor, was of opinion, that the assemblage of 
large bodies of men, which put the law in abeyance, of itself, constituted 
Insurrection. According to this reasoning, Ireland has forfeited her 
liberties, and the Lord Lieutenant can at any moment, suspend the act 
of Habeas Corpus. ‘The following are his Lordship's remarks :---- 

The LORD CHANCELLOR was convinced that the law hitherto 
was quite strong enough to repress any thing like insurrection. [reland 
till very lately had no Habeas Corpus Act, and even now the act passed 
in the 22d of Geo. HI., which was the only act similar to the Enelish 
Habeas Corpus Act, differed in many respects from that charter of Eng 
lish liberty. The English Habeas Corpus Act prevented imprisonment 
beyond seas, but the Irish act did not contain that clause. In England 
it was necessary to apply to the legislature for a suspension of the law, 
but in freland no such application was necessary, because there the Lord 
Lieutenant had full power to suspend the law et his own discretion. On 
occasions of invasion or rebellion the Lord Lieutenant was the judge, 
asures with- 
between the two countries, and that, in consequence, rendered any ap 
plication to the legislature at the present moment unnecessary. Wish 
regard to the present question, it was his duty to declare, that wherever 
large bodies of men assembled, and by their acts put the law in abeyance 
they were as much guilty of rebellion as if whole provinces were ina 
state of insurrection, oras if a disciplined body of men were brought out 
to oppose the King’s troops. (Hear, hear.]) The Lora Lieutenant he 
knew would not step one inch over the boundary of legal power; but he 
also knew that that gallant officer, when vigour was required, would 
exert that vigour; because he knew that vigour in a disturbed country 
was not only true wisdom, but real humanity. { Hear. ] ; 

These remarks have given much dissatisfaction, and Lord Brougham 
has been severely handled in the Times, Morning Chronicle, Sun, &c 
&c. as well asin all the Irish liberal journals, His Majesty's Ministers 
we fear will find it exceedingly difficult (o regain the authority which 
the government has undoubtedly lost, during the last two years through 
out the British isles. -_—— 

The Report of the proceedings of “ The British Association for the 
advancement of science,” contained in our columns this day, is entitled 
to the attention not only of the Engtish public, but to that of the literary 
world.—It will be in the recollection of our readers, that in September 
of 1831, this association was formed at York where its first meeting was 
held.-—Its express intentions were to give a stronger impulse and more 
systematic direction tu the efforts of men of science in England, to re 
move the national obstacles that existed to the advancement of science 
and to extend the intercourse with foreign philosophers. 


If weremember rightly,the plan of this meeting originated in Germany, 
w here it was the custom of the scholars of the different Universities to 
meet, and exchange opinions on the different branches of science con- 
nected with their pursuits, and it would doubtless be a difficult matter to 
devise any measure better calculated to serve the cause of learning than 
such associations. ‘The Savans of England, in obedience to an admira- 
ble example, have thus started a course of action, recommended by its 
novelty, andits excellence, and if we may judge of the two past meet- 
ings for the effects hereafter to be accomplished, we should say that there 
is abundant reason to anticipate much practical usefulness to the whole 
range of science. 

It has been too much the habit to deery the intelligence prevailing in 
England, and we have even had the mortification of witnessing the 
efforts of Mr. Herschel, Mr. Babbage, and other eminent scholars, to 
create an impression that science has materially declined in the country 
We willingly admit, with these gentlemen, that the proceedings of the 


French Institute, and its able reporting journal, the ‘' Annales de Chimie 


el de Phisique,” have lent a remarkab'e lustre to the French school of 


| science; we cordially grant a full approbation to the claims of La Place, 


and La Grange, above those of all others, as geometricians of onr times, 
to the merits of La Croix, (the celebrated author of the “ Caleul Dif 
ferential et Integral”) of Legendre (remarkable for his work the “ The- 
orie des Nombres) of Poisson, Biot, Arago, Gay, Lussac, Monge, and 
Berthollet, some of whom are yet living in honoured regard; and we 
have no wish to attempt invidious distinction sbeiween them and the 
English philosophers; but since the time of the illustrious Newton, we 
have reareda race of men, whose excellencies connot suffer by any 
comparison. We would in truth rather accord to each country, tie 
merit of scholarship, than seek either an unkind or an unfair distinction, 
and history fortunately enables us to givea Hughens to Holland, 
a Leibuitz to Germany, the Bernouillis and Eulerto Switzerland, a 
Des Cartes, La Grange and La Place to France, as well as a Newton to 


| England. The rivalry in science should be a generous one, and every 

philosopher, no matter his country, emulating the conduct of the great 
| sages whose names we have recorded, will rather contribute to a gene- 
| ral harmony, and further @ general benefit, than seek the gratification of 


praise, or aim at the advantages of self-cmolument. But Mr. Herschel 
and Mr. Babbage are too generously disposed, and in refusing to ac- 
knowledge the claims of their own country, are oth unjust towards 
themselves and others. La Place himself once asserted that Mr. Ivory, 
the admirable geometrician, was one of the first mathematicians in bu 
rope, and it was the epinion of M. Arago, that of all philosophers, the 
late Dr. Young was one who excelled most in the application of sublime 
mathematics to simple and astronomical qnestions 

It is notorious, certainly, that in purely speculative science, the French 


have shown more ingenuity and ability than the Englich scholars, but in 


all this there is little to interest the gene rality of readers Messrs 


[lerschel and Babbage may be attracted by the imposing and mathemati- 


cal correctness of reasoning, by the stricioess with which each propos: 


| tion is disposed of, andt y the elaborate genor of the whole disp! ny, but 


the practical man is unassisted, and reduced to the necessity of secking 
i 





la guide, whose notions and language be ean comprehend and imitate. If 
| we regard the works of Dr. Olinthus Gregory, of Professor Leslie, (the 
| author of Natural Philosophy), of Mr. Ivory, nay, even of Messrs. Her- 
| schel and Babbage, then, we discover incontrovertible proofs, not only 
of the powers of the mind being directed to the noblest branches of 
science, but of the able direction of those powers into a current, available 
to the wants and ability of all who have prepared themselves for its re- 
ception, by @ moderate quantum of mathematical and mechanical science. 
It must likewise be remembered, tha in France, a mathematician is 
seldom more than a mathematician, a mineratogist, seldom acquainted 
with another branch of science, whilst chemists, botanists, and naturalists, 
are ignorant of mathematics and naturel philosophy. It is told, and on 
the authority of Burckhardt, the astronomer, that when La Grange 
visited the observatory of Paris, he asked of Lalande an explanation of 
the use of the zenith sector with the mural quadrant. This could scarce- 
ly have heppened to Mr. Babbage or any of his scientific colleagues, who 
are accustomed to take a more general iuterest in branches unconnected 


a 


with the object of their immediate research. The celebrated Dr. Wol- 
laston for instance, was alike familiar with the use of bis admirable mi- 
p : —— 
nate laboratory, and with the telescope, and the transit, and even on hie 
death-bed, be took care thatthe rate of his chronometer was duly ascer- 
tained. Had Mr. Babbege been a French scholar, iv all probability he 
would have confined himself to some particular department of science, 
j and have arisen in consequence to the highest eminence, whereas at 
present he ranges, and with far more usefulness, through the field of op- 
tics, mineralogy, mathematics, mechanics, andastronomy, in all of which, 
although he may not be superlatively, yet is he sufficiently great. We 
have been ledto these reflections by the perasal of a work, “by afo- 
reigner,”’ in answer to the remarks of Mr. Babbage, Mr. Herschel, and 
. . . ——— 
others, on the alledged decline of sciente in England, and it is nota ite 
tle curious that an advocate can thus be found from abroad to defend 
the English literary character from anatiack by natives 
We may conclude by asserting that there are few sciences, in addition 
to those we have named in particular, to which Englishmen have not ably 
contributed. In Astronomy, the names of Flamstead, Herschel, Pond, 
and Brinkley; of Davy, and Wolliston as Analytical Chemists, and of 
numerous others in the various branches of science, whom we have not 
space to allude to, would form as proud an array as could he assembled 
in any country, and when we add that the s« holarship of Englend is ra- 
ther directed to adoptation to usefulness, than to brilliauey of theory, it 
will be admitted that we gain more by this steady light than is effected 
by the beautiful but meteoric glare of other nations 
It only remains to add, that should the 8 rvclety with an account of 
whose labours we commenced, prosper as it deserves by the united effort 
of the genius and learning of England, there will be lithe room for re- 
proach in future, even from the lips of euch men as Herschel and Bab- 
bage, of whom we have so much reason to be proud, and who will yet, 
we trust, be weaned from a predilection for foreign scrence that weakens 


their vision to a full perception of whet is due to themselves and to Eng 
and. 


j 





The Cholera is nearly extinet, although a few eases do occasionally 
occur in different parts of the city. The disease may certainly be re 
garded as having lost its epidemic character, and as prevailing merely as 
a disorder of the season, which will entirely cease as the cold weather 
approaches. The town has assumed its wonted gaiety, and the recollec- 
tion of the dreadful pestileace has nearly passed from our minds. In 
the upper part of the city, we observe ready made coffins are offered for 
sale, at “ reduced prices!” which may be regarded as pretty good evi- 
dence of the truth of the foregoing 

We beg to direct attention tothe advertisement of Mes, Saffery, a lady 
we understand every way competent to the important duties of her 
profession 

In the letter of Mr. Anthony Barclay on the Boundary question, 
Which appeared in this paper, of the 15th inst.—read agreed, (or argued, in 
the 6th line of tke 8th paragraph; an, for our, in the 10th line; and West, 
for Fast, in the Sth line of the Oh paragraph 

“ Recollections of the Past" are very pretly stanzas, but we really 
cannot at this time find room to insert them, 

—<a>> 

Professor Patti son, of Jefferson College, Philade phia, has addressed a very in- 
teresting letter on the Cholerato Dr. Carmichael, of Frederic ksburg, Va. The 
Professor, afier a brief history of this terrific disease from its commencement in 





Great Britam, and in which he satisfactorily disproves its contagious properties, 
so loudly insisted upon by a few of the physicians of the day—enters into a con- 
sideration of the usual symptoms arming, and the ‘necessary treatment to be 
adopted. Speaking from his own experience, the author saya, that ™ diarrhava, 
a3 a premonitory symptom is never absent, and that ae the rattle of the rattle- 
snake, 1 forewarns the individual of the fearful position in which he stands,’” 
The treatment as recommended by Broussais, and more ¢ specially the arguments 
upon which that treatment is founded, are strongly objected to, and un the idea 
that the disease is seated in the ganglionic system of nerve *, aceording to the 
doctrines of Loder of Moscew, Delpech of M mipeller, and others, he directs 
his attention to the functional derangement of the viscera, and administers small 
and repeated doses of Calomel combined with Rhubarb and Sulphate of Mor- 
pline. Professor Pattison, recommends the abetraction of blood in some cases, 
where the excttement ts great; the administration of emeties, whenever there is 
any feeling of oppression or sense of weight in the stomach; and finally admits 
the necessity of a ealine injection into the veins, when eve ry Other attempt has 
proved frustle Thix letter is characterized by great acuteness of observation, 
and inpartiaiity io an examination of the opinions of others, and fails only where 
it ought to fail, in that overweening confidence that has distinguished the lan- 
guage of some writers upon this subject. 


The Italian Troupe pomtively opens to night in’ Rosen's beautiful opera La 
Cenerentola, We understand that the piece has been well and repeatedly re- 
hearsed, and that the chorusses are inthe highest degree perfect and effective. 
The Richmond-Hill Theatre has been altered, and its interior re onetructed to 
improve the sound, A crowded and fashionable audience im expected, anda 
prosperous season for the company anticipated, 

Park Theatre.--Daring the last week, the public have been gratified by the 
performances of Mr. ©. Kemble and Miss F. Kemle in several of the characters, 
in which they have earned such well merited applause at home, In the play of 
the Hunchback, a comedy that sustains the re putation of Mr. Kaowles as a dra- 
matist, Miss Kemble is seen to decided advantage , and in all the varied emotions 
of affection, anger, and remorse displayed a degree of talent that was warmly, 
and enthussastically estimated—what the daughter effected in this piece, the 
father accomplished im Shakespeare's King Jolin; in the performance of the gallant 
Faulconbridge ; this is in fact a part that Mr. Kemble has made his own, and in 
which lhe hus commanded as many tributes of adauration as have ever been paid 
to any actor on the Britush or any other stage. Lidy Constance found a just and 
fitting representative in Mies F. Kemble. 

We may Jikewise mention in terms of exalted commendation the performances of 
Benedict and Beatrice in Much Ado About Nothing, by the distinguished stran- 
gers. Last evening a crowded but yet a fashionable audience assembled to wit- 
ness the final efforts of Mr. and Mies Kemiyle, for the benefit of the former, in the 
comedy of the Inconstant. The character of Mirabel, so well drawn as the incon- 


excellently well” pourtrayed by the actor, whuelet that of Bizarre, 
was sustained by Miss Kemble 


stant one, was“ 


’ 
In reference to Mr. Kemble’s benefit, we have been given to understand, that 
the Italan company were ready and would have made their debut lact ight, bot 
for a de ite and kind consderation of the Manage r, Signor Montresor whodwith 
he feelings, which one man of talent can always entertam for another, postponed 
lus eotertamment im order that Mr. K. might reap the full reward of public fe- 
vour which he richly deserves, 
7 i THE PUBLIC.—Mrs, Sattery, who, during several years, conducted @ 
house of education m Englaw', and to whose tutron and care many of the 


jnugiters of the Eng i ite y have been entrieted, has commenced m 
Mark's Pa . 


s semmlar ¢ viewhe d fi» private ¢ ucation, 








i Any enquiry iio further paruculars may be made of Mrs. Saffery, either pee- 
sonally or by letter. (Oct. & 
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MARRIAGE OF LEOPOLD. 
(From the Correspondent of the Court Journal.) 


I have just communicated with my frend M de M——, fresh from 
Compeigne, the recent seat of nuptial lestivity. This “time-honoured ; 
gentleman has witnessed, in propria persona, all the public féles aud spec: | 
tacles of this so often féte-d city, fud its environs, for more than balf a 
century, and is full of courtly anecdote: and as, with all his little eccen- 
tricities, M. de M— is the soul of truth, his outline of the late ceremony | 
may be relied upon. The morning of the tin Was devoted to popular 
sports, and popular dejeunés a la fourchette, to which the guests did sterling 
justice; and at four o'clock, p. m., the theatre was opened gratis lo all 
comers. At eight o'clock, the gran’ salle des Gardes, et le salon de serewe 
of the magnificent Chateau de Compeigne, were crowded with besuly 
and fashion, assembled from far and near, to witness the passage of the 
bridal cortége to the chapel of the Palace. In the meantime, prepara 
tions for the civil ceremony were making in the King’s colinet; the 
King and Queen of the French, having dined en famille with the King of 
Belgium. At nive o'clock the privileged spectators were admilted ito 
the Salle de Consed, where the marriage act was read in a loud voice, by 
Baron Pasquier, who then addressed les questions d'usage to the Royal 
bride and bridegroom, and alter their responses, the marriage was 
declared legal. The “ bigh contracting parties” then signed the Acte 
de Mariage, in due order of etiquette; the witnesses next aflised their 
signatures, and this technical part of the solemnity terminated rhe 
illustrious cortége now proceeded to the Palace Chapel, where the 
Bishop of Meaux, assisted by the two grand capitular Vicars of Beauvais, 
performed the nuptial service according to the rites of the Catholie | 
Charch. The venerable prelate bad previously made a@ short, pathetic, | 
and suitable exhortation to the august and attentive pair. The young 
Queen had, hitherto, suppressed ber natural emotion: bat, on quitting | 
the chapel, she threw herself into the arms of ber royal father, who 

ressed her to the paternal bosoiw with the most touching solicitude 

The same affectionate scene was repeated in the maternal arms, and in 
those of allthe Royel family, The Protestant, and final ceremony, was 
solemnized in one of the saloons of the apartments of the King of Bel- 
ium; where asimple alter, a silver crucifix, a pupitre, and four flam- 
Coon were the only ornaments. The officiating minister was the Rev. 
Mr. Goepp, one of the president pastors of the Church de la Confession 
d' Augsburg, at Paris, who was assisted by a German priest of the same 
persuasion. ‘The allocution addressed to the august couple by Mr. Goepp, 
was considered a master piece of pure and unaffected piety. 
concluded by an impressive invocation to the Most High, which pro- 
duced a powerful effect upon the auditory. 


At half-past ten o'clock, their Majesties of France and Belgium, with 
the whole of the Royal Family, retired into the interior of their apart- | 
ments. Illuminations, dances, and diversions of various kinds kept up 
the good folks abrond, till both gaiety and loyalty were obliged to have 
recourse “ to nature's soft restorer, balmy sleep.” 

The most striking features of this important ceremony, were its ex- 
treme simplicity, solemnity, and the absence not only of the pomp, bat 
of the élite and ennobled of the land. His Excellency the Earl of Gran- 
ville, as well as the Ambassadors of Austria and Prussia, were present, 
but their time was more engaged by diplomatic business, than by festive 

vleasure., Estafette after estafette, from Brussels, with news of ominous 
import, continually broke in upon the harmony of the otherwise happy 
scene; and, asifa sort of fatality attached to the amiable Leopold, a cou. 
rier with despatches of a most hostile nature, galloped into the Court 

ard of the Chateau, at the very moment the indissotuble tie was bind 
Ing and blending two illustrious destinies into one, Of course, this cir- 
curmstance was not communicated to the Belgian Sovereiga till after the | 
ceremony ; when akingly, and diplomatic council was held, and Louis | 
Philippe, evidently wound up to warlike feelings by the untoward tidings 
brought by the ill timed messenger, declared to the British Ambassador, | 
and their Excellencies of Vienna ond Berlin, his determination to bring | 
the King of Holland tu reason promptly, and at the point of the bayonet, | 
if necessary ; though always in conjunction with his good ally of Eng- 
land. This resolution produced » powerful effect upon the diplomatic 
trio, although of a different nature. Lord Granville appeared to hail 
this dawn of determination on the part of his French Majesty, while the 
Count d'Appony, and Frederick William's representative, listened, 
bowed, but said little. Their Excellencies immediately despatched 
couriers to their respective courts, to announce the Royal marriage, as 
they said; but the pith of their reports, doubtless, related to a more sertous 
subject. LT understand Count de Flahaut has set off express for London ; 
and that Prince Talleyrand, who was not at the nuptials, bas arrived, 
unexpectedly, in Paris. The Prince of Diplomatists is very much dis 
satisfied with the “sayings and doings” of the conference since his tem- 
vorary absence; nor is he more pleased with what is passing here. 
Dupin went to Compeigne, in his professional capacity, but left directly 
after the noce. 





The Due de Mortemart's letter, published in the daily 


oe in which be disclaimed all intention of witnessing the alliance | 


etween the Houses of Orleans end Coburg, adding, in other words, thet 
he considered aujourdhui. “The post of honour a private station,” 
must have been very mortifying ina certain bigh quarter. His Grace 
was our late Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, and is a particular favourite 
of the Emperor Nicholas 

On Monday, Leopold and his Consort left Compeigne for Brussels; 
their Majesties will visit Paris at the beginning of October. 
King and Queen are returned to St. Cloud. M. de Tatleyrand will set 
off for London in afew days. The absence of the Duc de Saxe Co- 
burg from his brother's wedding was much remarked. It is said the 


Duke's mission to the Court at Brussels was to prevent the marriage, if | 


possible, at the secret instigations of Russia and Prussia. 


F. 


The whole of the Ministers of Louis Philippe were present, except 
Montalivet. 


The marriage took place about ten o'clock, and immediately after the | 


Royal dinner, the chateau was illuminated, and all the cviel houses in 
the town, The little theatre of the place was thrown open to all who 
pleased to enter it. There was also a public ball, conducted in the open 
air, in an avenue formed of noble trees, something like the Long Walk at 
Windsor, and which connects the town with the forest. Lamps sus 
pended from tree to tree, conjointly with a beautiful moon, lighted up 
the verdant dancing gronnd. A large orchestra, raised on a temporary 
platform, dispersed its music over a space sufficiently exiensive to permit 
several sets of quadrilles, having about thirty persons in each set, totake 
advantage of it, and the latter, consisting, for the most part, of military 
of every uniform, and the vilageoises, followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession, until it would seem that every man in the garrison, and every 
girl in Compeigne, had participated in their favourite amusement, in 
which geod dancing was not wore remarkable than a general propriety 
of behaviour, In addition to this there were tumblers and lottervmen, 
and tricksters of all sorts, scattered through the avenue, amongst crowds 
of spectators, whilst awnings spread out amongst the trees, covered ta- 
bles, ai which refreshments in every variety were dispensed. All this 
lasted till long afler midnight 


(The following is from the Process Verbal. After announcing the act, 
and enumerating the witnesses, it proceeds —] 


PROCES VERBAL OF THE MARRIAGE. 


* After having taken the orders of the King, we bave made the follow- 
ing demands to the illustrious individuals: — 


*** Hlastrious, powerful, and excellent Prince Leopold I, King of the 
Belgians, Duke of Saxe, Prince of Coburg Gotha, do you declare to take 
in marriage the illustrions and powerful Princess Louise Marie Therese 
Caroline Isabelle, Princess { Orleans, here present ’’ 


ce 4 : Andto the above 
the said illustrious, powerful 


excellent Prince replied, ‘ Yes, Sire 
‘*Tlustrious and powerful Princess Louise Marie Therese Caroline 
Isabelle, Princess of Orleans, do you declare to take in marriage the illus- 
trious, powerful, and excellent Prince Leopold I, King of the Belgians, 
¢ >i . . . 
Duke of Saxe, Prince of Cobarg Gotha, here present’ And to this the 
said illustrious and powerful Princess re plied, ’ 


Yes, Sire 

“Upon which we said— 

* By order of the King, and in the name of the law, we declare that 
the illustrious, powertul, and excellent Prince Leopold, first of that 
Mame. King of the Belgians, Duke of Saxe. Prinee of Coby, 
the illustrious and powerful Princess Louise Marie Ther 
belle, Princess of Orleans, are united in marriage 


urge Gotha, and 


ese Caroline Isa 


| 
| 
The whole | 
| 
| 
| 


| Chemistry, §c. 


M. | chair, as president of the assembly. 


The French | 


Cae AIS eR- 


“ Of all which we have dra 
same having been read. 


wn up this process, and signed it after the 


“Lous Pamirre, 

“ Manie Amecie, 

“ Leoroip, 

‘ Louse v’'Orveans. 

“‘Perdinand Philippe d'Orteans, Louis Charles d Orleans, Francois 

Ferdinand d’'Ovleans, Henri Eugene Philippe d’Orleans, Antoine Marie 
Philippe d'Orleans, BE. Adelaide d’'Orleans, Count d’Arschot, Count'‘re- 
lix de Merode, the Duke de Choiseul, Barbe Marbois, Count Portales, 
Duc de Bassano, Marshal Count Gerard, Marcelin Berenger, Dupin, 
aing, B. Delessert, MH. Sebastiani, Barthe, Count Lebon, Baron Pasquier, 
| F Couchy.” 


—— 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE, 
From the London Literary Gazette. 


In September last year, a numerous body of persons engaged and ‘»- 


A ; } 
terested in the cultivation of science met at York, and formed themselves 


into an Association, which took the name of “ The British Association for 
the Advancement of Science.” 
held at Oxford, and many distinguished cultivators and admirers of 
science assembled in that city on Monday and the following days. In 
the course of Monday meetings of the committe and of the general Asso- 
ciation were held, for the purpose of admitting new members, of which 
the numbers, both of strangers and of resideats, were very considerable. 
Verious arrangements were also made for the transaction of the business 
of the Association; and it was agreed that general meetings should be 
held each day at one, and that in the mornings and evenings the mem- 
bers should meetin four sections, corresponding to different branches of 


iscience. The following were the divisions of the subjects, and the 


' 


The next meeting was appointed to be | 
ha 
$30,000 prize to Mathew Watson, E 
order per mail. 


water for the maintenance of springs and rivers. The professor point- 
| ed out many defects in the ordinary systems of draining, and illustrated, 
| by examples, the important fact, that large tracts of land might be perma- 
nently drained at small expense, by methods depending entirely on con- 
| sideration of the geological structure of the substrata. 
| Artitian wells, and suggested the advantage that would arise from a 

more genera! application of them in the neighbour hood of London. 
) ter an excursion of nearly six hours, occupied chiefly in exhibiting the 

geological character of the neighbourhood, the professor returned with 

the party to dinner. 
| pied with papers and discussions, as at the previous meetings. 


| PHNHE friends and patrons of Sylvester of New-York, in Canada and other 





names of the principal persons who formed the provisional com- | 


mittees:— 

1. Mathematics, General Physics, and Mechanical Arts.—Professor Airy 
Professor Babbage, Sir D. Brewster, Mr. Brunel, Sir T. Brisbane, Rev., 
H. Coddington, Mr. J. D. Forbes, Dr. Davies Gilbert, Mr. Creswell, 
Professor Hamilton, Mr. Harvey, Professor Jarrett, Mr. Murphy, Dr. 
Pearson, Professor Powell, Mr. Potter, Professor Rigaud, Mr. Rothman, 
Captain Smyth, Key. R. Willis, Rev. W. Walker, and the Rev. W. 
W hewell. 


ny, Mr. Children, Professor Cumming, Mr. Faraday, Mr. Johnston, Dr. 
Prout, Dr. Turner, Rev. W. V. Harcourt, Mr. Harris, Professor Ritchie, 
Mr. Seroresby, Dr. Gregory, Mr. Konig, Mr. Brook, Professor Miller, 
Marquess of Northampton, and Mr. Guillemard. 

3.,Geology and Geography —Rev. W. Buckiand, D.D., Rev. Mr. Cony- 
beare, Rev. A. Sedgwick, Mr. R. 1. Murchison, Mr. G. B Greenough, 
W. H. Fitton, M.D., Rev. W. V. Harcourt, the Marquess of Northamp- 
ton, Major-General Straton, Viscount Cole, Sir P. Egerton, Bart., Mr. 
W. Smith, Dr. E. Turner, Me. Henry Wytham, Thos. England, Esq , 
Sir C. Lemon, Bart., Mr. W. Hatton, Mr. W. Clift, Mre Join Taylor, 
Rev. J. Yates, Mr. G. Mantell, Sir T. D. Acland, Bart., Mr. J. Carne. 

4. Natural History.—Mr. R. Brown, Dr. Daubeny, Professor Henslow, 
Dr. Williams, Mr. R Taylor, Me. Jenyns, Mr. Garnons, Mr. P. Duncan, 
Mr. Yarrell, Mr. Vigors, Mr. Sabine, Dr. Prichard, Mr. Clift, Dr. Kidd, 
Dr. Knox, Mr. Burchell. 

The authorities of the University allowed the general meetings to be 
held in the Sheldonian theatre, and the sectional meetings and other bu- 
siness of the Association to take place in a suite of rooms in the Claren- 
don buildings. 

On Tuesday the sectional committees met at ten o'clock, and chose 
the following officers :— 

§ President, Dr. D. Gilbert. 

2 Secretary, Rev. H. Coddington. 
President, Mr. J. Dalton. 
Secretary, Mr. Johnston. 
President, Mr. Murchison. 
Secretary, Mr. J. Taylor. 
President, Mr. P. Duncan. 

2 Secretary, Professor Henslow, 

Various business was transacted by these committees, and papers read 
upon the sections, some of which gave occasion to instructive dis- 
cussions, 

At one the Association met in the magnificent theatre, a large portion 
of the gallery being filled with ladies. Viscount Milton, the president 
of the Association at its former meeting, and president of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society, then took the chair, and, after an appropriate 
speech, resigned the former office; and the Rev. Dr. Buckland took the 
Professor Airy was called upon for 
his report on the state and progress of physical and practical astronomy, 
| undertaken in pursuance of the request of the former meeting, which was 

accordingly read by the author. Mr. Luubock’s report on the present 
| state of our knowledge respecting the tides, was the next in order; and, 
j in the absence of the author, the substance of it was stated to the meeting 

by the Rev. W. Whewell, and illustrated by the exhibition of a map of 
the world, in which were drawn the co tidal lines, or lines which pass 
through all the points where it is high water at the same moment. After 
an announeement of the order of the subsequent proceedings, the presi- 
dent then adjourned the meeting till five o’clock, when the members met 
| to partake of a splendid entertainment ia the hall of New College, given 

to the Association by the Oxford members of it. Atter dinner many loyal 


Physics, &c. : - - 


Ce ology, oe. 


aN eee 


Natural History, &c.  - ° ‘ 


2. Chemistry, Mineralogy. and Chemical Arts.—Mr. Dalton. Dr. Daube- | 


| 3,500, 15 of 1,000 &e. Tickets $6. 


| gers, 


} 





He also spoke of 
Af- 


In the evening the different sections were occu- 





| States. 





| and patriotic toasts were given, and otbers connected with scientific in- | 


stitutions, which called forth addresses from the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. 
Duncan senior fellow and the Warden of New College, Lord Milton, 
Dr. Buckland, Mr. Whewell, Dr. Davies Gilvert, Sir T. Brisbane, Pro- 
fessor Hamilton, Mr. Taylor, Linnean, Society, Mr. Murchison, Profes- 
sor Airy, Professor Sedgwick, Sir Alex. Croke, the Rev. W. V. Har- 
court, Mr. Dalton, Protessor Babbage, and Lord Morpeth. 

The party adjourned from the hail to the rooms at the Clarendon, 
when sectional meetings were held, and in the chemical room experi 
| ments were shown by Mr. Keening, illustrative of Lis communication on 
a safety tube forthe oxyhydrogen blow p'pe. 


On Wednesday morning sectional meetings were again held, and | 


many valuable papers were read, and diseussions carried on in each of 
the four rooms. At one o'clock the President took the chair, and at his 
| request the business was begun; 


the chairman of each section reading | 


to the general meeting the report of the preceding day in his respective | 


department. At the conclusion of the report of the geological section 
the President (Dr. Buckland) requested permission of the assembly t 


allow Dr. Mobaston’s gold medal, voted last year by the Geological | 


Society to Mr. William Smith, to be presented to him, in the presence 
of the members of the British Association. This was accordingly done 
by Mr. Murchison, who pronounced Mr. Smith to be the fatherof English 
geology. Mr. Smith returned his most grateful thanks. 

Professor Cumming then read his report on thermo-electricity. Mr. 
Forbes read his report on the present condition of our knowledge of 
neteorology 


Mr. Willis gave a verbal account of the present state of 
the philosophy of sound, illustrated by diagrams, and oy musical experi- 
ments. The meeting was then adjourned. 


In the evening, at nine o'clock, two very interesting lectures were 


given in the music-room ;: the one by Dr. Ritchie on magnetic electricity, | 


and the other by Dr. Turner on chemistry 


At half-past eleven o'clock on Thursday morning, about 150 members | 


of the Association, on horseback, accompanied by carriages containing 
ladies, and by many persons on foot, assembled near Magdalen Bri ive, 
to attend a lecture by Professor Buckland, on the geology of the neigh- 
bour iood of Oxford 
of the character of the soil upon the condition of the subjacert strata ; 
and called their attention to the adaptation of sand and calcareous and 
argillaceous soils to the diflereut modes of agriculture. He enlarged on 
the advantage of improving the mineral condition of all soils by artificial 
manures, the application of which is founded on the principles « f agricul. 
and suggested the importance of add 
al committee of the 


h 


tural chemistry; ng to the geo 
ogi to the 


Association a section to be devoted 





g im- 
provement of agriculture. Tle expatiated on the agricultural state of tre- 
land as connected with the possibility of reclaiming peat-bogs, distin 
guishing those which are « epable of being reclaimed from those which, 
in his pinion, can never be reclaimed without an outlay of capital far 
exceeding any profital’e return He also explained the manner in 

| which water is supplied from the sea, through the n sn of the Gienes 

| phere to fertilise the earth by rains, and tot h a perpetual supply of 

i 


He demonstrated, by examples, the dependence | 


| 
{ 
} 
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distant places, are respectfully informed that all orders for authorised 


| tickets, must be addressed to him only, as he is regularly licensed by the several 
States in which he has offices. 


The following brilliant Lotteries will next be 


drawa: 
i7th October, Class 37, $50,000, 25,000, &c. Tickets $10. 
BO sade ssuunnee 38, 30,000, 15,000, ...cccccccce & 
Perr Pe 39, W000, 15,000, ....ccccecee 5. 
7th November, **** 40, four of 10,000, &ct ...... in 
M siecavartes 4) 30,000, 10,000, 20 0f 1000 : 10 
20, of 500, one drawn number $24 20,16, & 12, 


S. J. Sylvester solicits orders in all the above classes—No vender in the world 
8 sold so many capitals—a few days ago Sylvester actually sold and paid the 
sq. it was sent to Nashville, Tenn. by an 
8S. J. SYLVESTER, Licensed Vender, 
130 Broadway, New-York, 
Oct. 6,—3t. 








Reference, the Managers, Yates & McIntyre. 
S$ CHUYLER’S Court of Fortune, New-York, 6th Oct., 1832, 
bination of Brilliant Luck. 





Grand Com- 
In the New-York Lottery, drawn on Wednes- 


day, the High Prize, No 11, 31, 59, $12,000, was sent by post to one of Schuy- 


ler’s patrons in the state of Massachusetts. Thus it is that Schuyler, distributes 
the capitals in every Lottery. The following handsome schemes are next in order, 
and the capitals are as usual for sale at Schuyler’s :—Oct. 17, the Grand Mam- 
moth affair, Class 37, Capital $50,000, 25,000, 10,000, 8,000, 5,000, 3,000, 20 of 
1,006, &e. Tickets $1% Oct. 24, Class 38, Capitals, $30,000, 15,000, 7,500, 
Oct. 31, Class 39, Capital $30,010, 15,000 
7,500, 3,589, and 5 of 1,000, Tickets only $5. In the months of November and 
December many most excellent schemes will be drawn by the New-York Mana- 
The Tickets in Brilliant Classes are generally $10, when this amount is 
remitted to the subscriber, a whole ticket will generally be sent, but a good 
chance can always be obtained. The “* Lottery Herald’ continues ‘to be pub- 
lished and is sent gratis to Schuyler’s customers, to any part of the world, For 
the Capitals, and dispatch in executing orders, address 
ANTHONY H. SCHUYLER, 
New-York, or Baltimore, Md. 
Who has the privilege of referring to the most respectable Houses in the United 
[Oct. 6.—2w. 
’OTICE.—All persons having vlaims against Catharine Wilkinson, late of 
AN the City of New York, widow, deceased, are hereby notified to present the 
same, with the vouchers thereof, to the subseriber, at his office No, 54 Pine-st., 
in the City of New York, on or before the first day of April, in the year [833. 
THOMAS DIXON, 
Executor of the last Will & Testament of Catharine Wilkinson. 





\ 7 ANTED—A Governess capable of instructing English, French, and Mu- 
sic, to goa short distance from the city of New ¥crb,ina Gentleman's 
family. Any person desirous of such a situation, may obtain one, if perfectly 
competent, by addressing a letter to A. B. to the care of the Editor of this paper, 
with reference, &c,—a French person would be mostdesirable |[Sept. 14,—41. 





FFIDAVITS to hold to bail in England, and Proofs of debt and Fowers of 
Attorney to receive dividends, §&c. in the form preseribed by the English 
Bankrupt Law, drawn at the Office of A. 8. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and 
Public Notary, No. 7, Nassau-street, 
Powers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances, Mortgages, and other instruments 
affecting property in Spanish America, drawn in the language, and according te 
the legal forms of those countries, at the same place, Sept. & 





pP BYRNE, Importer in the raw state, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of 
e real Holland Quills, Wafers, and Pens, No. 60, William Street. Trade 
Prices—830, 825, $20, $15, S10, $7, $5, and $4 per thousand—Office and Porta- 
ble Pens—Crow and Swan Quills—Letter Note and Notorial Wafers of all co- 
lours and sizes. [Premium awarded at the Fair of the American Institute, 
1830.] Terms, four months, or five per cent. discount for cash. [Sept. 1. 





NOBBETT’S WEEKLY & POLITICAL REGISTER.—The subscriber 

/ respectfully informs the public, that he has made arrangements with the au- 
thor of this work, for a regular supply of it for this country. This information the 
advertiser feels confident will be highly pleasing to the natives of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and to the admirers of this great man generally. He has just recewweda 
quantity of the fourlast numbers published, which are now for sale ; and im future 
it will be regularly shipped to him by the packets once a week. 

It consists of 32 pages, octavo, well filled. and printed in the best manner, and 
on fine paper. The price is seven dollars and a half per annum, and for single 
numbers fifteen cents, At these prices it isthe cheapest periodical coming from 
England, and is only about half the English price. Orders from the country, 
enclosing the subscription, and coming Post Paid, will be punctually attended to, 

John Doyle, Cheapest Wholesale Bookseller and Stationer in the Uuited States, 
No 12, Liberty st. N.B. All of Mr. Cobbett’s publications can be had as above, 
but all enquiries about, or orders for them must be post paid. [Sept. 15. 3t.] 


5 REWARD.--Whereas George Tayler late Clerk with Messrs. Es- 

3 daile & Co., Bankers in London, has absconded, having in his pos- 

session the undermentioned Bank of England Notes, with other Moneys, the pro- 

perty of his employers. The above reward will be paid for the apprehension of 

the said George Tayler, andthe recovery of the property taken away by him, on 

application to James Buchanan, Esq. His Britannic Majesty’s Consul, New 
fork. 

The said George Tayler is about 26 years of age, 5 feet 6 inches high, compact 
and rather genteel person, hasa round face, freckled complexion, dark dair, black 
beard and whiskers and grey eyes, neat in dress, and usually wore black clethes, 
with high-heeled Wellington boots; took with him a short rough sailor’s blue 
jacket. 

The following are the particulars of the notes supposed to have been in his pos- 
session when he absconded ; payment of which is stopped at the Bank, and the 
public are cautioned against receiving any of them in payment or otherwise : 





No. 5825, dated 9th Feb, 1832, 5001. 
8040, “ 13th “ do. 200 
8012, “ 13th “ do. 200 


Information which may lead to a recovery of the pre 
liberally rewarded, 
Itis supposed Tayler sailed for the United States. 


erty carried away will be 


NEW-YCRK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters Days ojsailing from Days efetnehve 
New York, acre. 

No.1.Chas.Carroll W. Lee, Feb.1, Jurel Oct. ! Mar.20,July 20,Noyv. 20 
2.Charlemagne, Robinson. ‘* 10, ** 10, * L) Ap’. 1,Aug. 1, Dee. ? 
3, Havre, Deveyster, ** 20, -* 20, ** @) ag OFRS. 98 96 
1.Frie, J. Funk, March!, July 1,Nov. ! "so Sse * 
2. Albany. Hawkins. ‘* 10,** 10, ** 19 May 1 Sept.1 Jan. 1 
3.HenrilV, J. Rockett, ‘* 20, ** 20, «* 20 9°10 10 °° 10 
1. France, FE. Funk, Ap’). 1,Aug.1 Dec. ! ~me "a9 * 
2.Sully, W.W.Pell ** 10, * 10, ** 10 Jume 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
3. Franeois Ist §.B. Peil.; ** 90, °* 30 ** 90) **10 10 .°°:20 
1. Rhone. Hathaway May 1, Sept.1 Jan. 1 of eet et 
2.Formosa, W.B.Orne, * ‘© 10, ** 10 July 1 Nov. 1Mar. } 
3. Manchester weiderholdt! « 20, ** 90, ** 20 78g «6G UY 96 


Passagein the Cabin toor from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including 
beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

No.1. Consignees at Havre, Bonaffe, Boisgerard, and Co. 
2. do, do E. Quesnel, L’aine. 

Agentsat New York, J.J Boyd, No. 49, Wall-st. 

No. 3. Owners. C. Bolton, Fox and Livingston, No. 42 Broad-Street. 
E.. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-st, Consigncesat Havre, Pitray, Viel, and Co. 


Agent, J. 








NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships Masters Daysofsailing from Daysofsailin frim 
New York. Lieerpeet ; 
No.1 Hibernia, Maxwell, Jan. t, May 1,Sept.l, Feb.16, June) 6 Oct. 16 
4 Roscoe, Rogers, sc 8, « oe ** 8 **# 24, ** O4,-4* 
3.Canada, W ilson, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, Mar. I,July 1,Nov. } 
2 Sheffield, Hackstaf, ‘‘ 24, ** 24, ** 94, ** @, ss g «ct @ 
3. Pacific, K.L.Waite Feb. I,Jume 1, Oct. 1, ** 16, «* ye, « 796 
4.Goo. Washington, Holdrege, ‘' §, ** 8, ** 8, ** Q4, ¢ og « Q 
1. South America, Marshall, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, April!,Aug. 1,Dee. 
2.John Jay Weldrege,' ** SE, ** 34,4* B24) ** Oo Bg uw g 
1.North America Macy, Mur. IJuly!,Nov.1, ‘* 16, * 36, “ 16 
4.Napoleon Smith, ais we ** 8, 8. ** 24, ** O44, 94 
3. Britannia, Sketchley ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16, May 1,Sep. idan. 1 
2.Rirmingham, ** 34, ** 94, ** 845 ** B, «+ 8, * @ 
3. New York, Hoxie, Aprill,Avg.1,Dee.3, ‘4 16, ** 16, ** 36 
4.Silas Richards, Holdrege, ‘* 8, ** &. «6 B® £8 04. #4 Og. BE 
1.Caledonia, Giraham, ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16, Jeane 1.Oce. 1,Feb 1 
2. Virginian, Ilarrie 6 O24, 6 24, 66 gg) « se » * @ 
Passages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
Guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and storesof every description 
Agentsin Liverpool bstand 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & fo —and 4th, Cearns. Crary i Co. 
No. | and3, Old Line —Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wall-street. No. 2 New 
Li —Owners, Wood and Trimble, ard Sam!. Hicke k Somx.—No. 4, Pocket Line 
Owners, Fish Grinuell & Co. 














